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The True Apostolic Succession 
Recent Study of the Book of Acts 


by F. F. Bruce 


I 


THE years 1920-1933 are of incomparable importance in regard to 
recent study of the Book of Acts. For it was those years that saw the 
publication of five encyclopaedic volumes on Acts, issued under the title 
The Beginnings of Christianity (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1920), 
Part I. Part I is all that has appeared of this project thus far; whether 
it will ever be practicable to carry it forward with additional parts, 
covering on the same scale the rest of the field of New Testament litera- 
ture and Christian origins, is doubtful. Most of the contributors to 
Part I (including the two editors, F. J. Foakes-Jackson and Kirsopp 
Lake) have passed from our midst, and there has been a change in the 
theological climate over the last quarter of a century which makes it 
unlikely that a continuation of The Beginnings of Christianity would 
have quite the same outlook as the first part had. 

The preacher, looking through these volumes for direct help in his 
pastoral work, might well conclude that he had lighted on a desert place 
and return them to their shelves. Yet he would be ill advised to do so. 
The ministry of the Word of God must be based on the Bible, and the 
preacher cannot understand or expound the Bible aright without paying 
some attention to the textual and historical aspects of its study. These 
supply the foundation on which he can build securely, without running 
the risk of being told that his application of this or that text is invalid 
because it contradicts the proper sense of the text in its original literary 
and historical context. 

Let the preacher, then, who wishes to get his textual and historical in- 
formation right on any part of Acts look up The Beginnings of Christian- 
ity. So far as this kind of information is concerned, Ben Bag-Bag’s words 
about the Torah are applicable to this five-volumed work: “Turn it 
over, turn it over, for everything is in it! The first two volumes are 
devoted to such prolegomena as the Jewish, Gentile, and Christian back- 
ground to Acts and the history of the critical study of the book—textual, 
literary, and historical. Everything of value in these fields that had 
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appeared before 1920 is gathered up and presented in digestible form 
in these two volumes. If H. Windisch sets out the case against the 
traditional view of the authorship of Acts, C. W. Emmet is given the 
opportunity to state the case for the tradition; and it was perhaps as 
natural that the latter task should be entrusted to an Englishman as that 
the former should be entrusted to a German. 

The third volume—in the eyes of some scholars, the most valuable of 
all five—is a magnificent work on The Text of Acts, edited by J. H. 
Ropes. The fourth is a straightforward commentary on the book, ap- 
pended to a new English translation, by Kirsopp Lake and Henry J. 
Cadbury (the latter of whom is still happily and vigorously with us), 
while the fifth contains thirty-seven excursuses on subjects raised in the 
course of the commentary. It is probably still true to say, as Foakes- 
Jackson put it in his preface to the fifth volume, that “no book of the 
Bible has been subjected to so exhaustive a treatment in a single work.” 

Just after the last volume of The Beginnings of Christianity appeared, 
there was published by the Oxford University Press a volume entitled 
The Acts of the Apostles (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1933), a new 
critical edition by A. C. Clark, Corpus Professor of Latin at Oxford, 
which presents the most elaborate statement in English for the view 
that the “Western” recension represents the original text of Acts. Clark’s 
volume thus serves as an excellent companion to Volume III of The 
Beginnings of Christianity, for Ropes in that volume championed the 
superiority of the Alexandrian text, the text exhibited by the great 
uncial codices. The preacher who wishes to be sure of the textual basis 
of his preaching may well be satisfied if he has these two volumes before 
him. Between them they contain most of the material he is likely to 
want—although he will supplement that material by such later evidence 
as that provided by the Chester Beatty papyrus codex containing part 
of Acts. 

But does a simple preacher really need to trouble about textual criti- 
cism? If he has the Authorized Version, the American Standard Version, 
and the Revised Standard Version, will he not have all the material 
required for his practical needs? Much depends on the preacher himself. 
But if he wants to be sure of his text and his exposition, he will want to 
know the reasons for the textual variations between these three English 
versions, and the grounds on which one variant reading should be pre- 

ferred to another. 
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For example, he may decide to preach on Gallio, the Roman procon- 
sul of Achaia whom so many preachers have used (or rather misused) 
“to point a moral and adorn a tale.” “Gallio cared for none of these 
things,’ he reads in his Authorized Version and American Standard 
Version (Acts 18:17), and he is about to prepare a sermon on the folly 
of being careless about the things that matter most, when he looks up 
his Revised Standard Version, just to see what it says, and finds: “Gallio 
paid no attention to this’—evidently to the beating of Sosthenes men- 
tioned in the first part of the verse. So he decides to look into the question 
more fully (because, being a conscientious man, he dare not mislead 
his hearers), and discovers that the Western text reads: “Gallio pre- 
tended not to see”—in other words, he turned a blind eye on the pro- 
ceedings. And it becomes clear to him that, whether this is the original 
text or not, it does represent the sense of the original text. Gallio may 
have been wrong to turn a blind eye (although it is doubtful if Luke 
thought so); but in any case Gallio is not the most suitable character 
to serve as an awful warning of the folly of being careless about the things 
that matter most. Since, however, the preacher knows that his congre- 
gation needs a sermon along these lines, he wisely chooses a more suitable 
text for such a sermon than the last sentence of Acts 18:17. 

Gallio is one of three men in Acts who have been much misrepresented 
by preachers. The second is the procurator Felix, who said to Paul: “Go 
away for the present; when I have an opportunity I will summon you” 
(Acts 24:25). How tempting for the preacher to suggest that Felix 
never had another opportunity, and to use him therefore to point out 
the peril of procrastination! But no: the next verse tells us that Felix 
“sent for him often and conversed with him.” So he did have other op- 
portunities—several of them, for the space of two years. But he made 
no proper use of any of them, so far as we know. All this about Felix, 
however, is something that is plain from the context: there are no textual 
variants here which could lend color to any other view. 

There is more difficulty, liowever, about the younger Agrippa, whose 
famous words in Acts 26:28 (Authorized Version), “Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian,” have formed the basis of many an effective 
gospel appeal. But the American Standard Version has, “With but 
little persuasion thou wouldest fain make me a Christian”; while the 
Revised Standard Version has, “In a short time you think to make me 
a Christian!’ Plainly this situation must be explored, and the explorer 
will soon find himself confronted by two problems: (1) What is the 
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true text? and (2) What does the true text mean? Ropes and Clark 
will help him with the first problem; but for the solution to the second 
he cannot do better than turn to Lake and Cadbury’s commentary 
in Volume IV of The Beginnings of Christianity. There he will find 
what (to this writer at any rate) is conclusive evidence that Agrippa 
meant: “You make little business of persuading me to play the Chris- 
tian.” Agrippa was not “almost persuaded” and he did not suggest that 
he was—not even in jest. 

So much, then, for The Beginnings of Christianity. These five volumes 
mark an epoch in the study of Acts, so much so that we may divide our 
literature on this book into two categories, according as it appeared 
before or after The Beginnings of Christianity. 


II 


Acts, when one comes to think of it, ought to be the preacher’s book 
par excellence. It tells how the Christian church came into being effec- 
tively on the Day of Pentecost in a.p. 30—as the result of preaching. 
It tells how it multiplied in Jerusalem and spread to other cities as the 
apostles and their followers “went about preaching the word” (Acts 
8:4). It ends with the description of Paul, living under house arrest 
in Rome, under the eyes of the imperial authorities, “preaching the 
kingdom of God and teaching about the Lord Jesus Christ quite openly 
and unhindered” (Acts 28:31). We say it ends, and so it does in one 
sense, but in another sense the story is still proceeding: wherever Chris- 
tian ministers preach the good news the acts of the Apostles are repro- 
duced, the church is built up and multiplied. The minister who wishes 
to be sure that he stands in the true apostolic succession will turn to 
Acts again and again. What was the message that the Apostles preached? 
How did they preach it? How did they adapt their presentation of the 
message to their varying congregations—Jewish, “God-fearing,” and 
pagan? How, in other words, did they solve the “problem of communi- 
cation”? What part did their personal experience of Christ play in their 
preaching? The preacher who looks for the answers to these questions in 
Acts will find them, and if he tests his own preaching by the answers 
that he finds, he will know how far short he falls of the apostolic example. 

But he may welcome some help in finding and evaluating the answers 
which the Book of Acts supplies to his questions. And here his help will 
come from some literature of recent years which reminds us that Luke 
was a theologian as well as a historian. The real difficulty seems to be 
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to hold these two facts about Luke in a proper balance. So many writers 
who insist (and rightly so) that Luke was no mean historian leave the 
reader with the impression that he was an indifferent theologian, while 
so many who insist (and rightly so) that he had his own distinctive 
theological position leave us with the impression that he had very little 
concern for historical accuracy. Perhaps the trouble is that today few 
good historians are good theologians, and we find it difficult to believe 
that a man could ever have achieved high credit in both fields. But in 
fact Luke is a remarkably accurate historian, and at the same time he 


makes a distinctive contribution of high value to the theological pattern 
of the New Testament. 


In June, 1932, The Expository Times contained an article by C. H. 
Dodd entitled, “The Framework of the Gospel Narrative.” The main 
thesis of this article was a demonstration that the “generalizing sum- 
maries” by which the sucessive sections of Mark’s Gospel are linked 
together are themselves parts of a continuous narrative representing an 
outline of the early apostolic preaching. But Dodd also pointed out that 
a similar outline is embedded in the primitive preaching of the Christian 
church appearing in various speeches in Acts. Four years later this 
argument was elaborated in The Apostolic Preaching and Its Develop- 
ments (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1936). In the second half of 
Chapter I of this short but germinal book, Dodd argues that the speeches 
in Acts are not the author’s free invention, but were derived by him from 
earlier sources, and that the outline of the primitive preaching which 
can be reconstructed from these speeches is identical in all material 
respects with the outline of the message which Paul in his epistles claims 
to have “received” and to have in turn “delivered” to his converts. Dodd 
goes on to deal more particularly with the eschatological teaching of 
the primitive message—a subject which is not our primary concern 
here—but he does show good reason to accept the apostolic speeches 


in Acts as independent evidence for the preaching of the Jerusalem 
church in its earliest days. 


Some writers have gone further and distinguished different strata in 
these speeches. For example, J. A. T. Robinson has argued! that the 
Petrine speech in Acts 3: 12-26 reflects a Christological outlook as prim- 
itive as anything in the New Testament, in which Jesus, who has already 
been on earth as the Prophet like Moses, will be sent the second time as 





1. “The Most Primitive Christology of All?” 77S n.s. 7 (1956), 177-189; “Elijah, John and 
Jesus,” New Testament Studies 4 (1957-8), 263-281. 
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the promised Messiah—and a Messiah whose functions will include the 
restoration of all things, commonly associated in the expectation of that 
time with the coming Elijah. Robinson finds traces of this “Elijah- 
Christology” elsewhere in the New Testament, and if he is right, it must 
be vary archaic indeed, for it was very soon superseded by the messianic 
doctrine which we find both in Peter’s speech in Acts 2:14-36 and in 
Paul’s speech in Acts 13:16-41. But the preacher may reasonably feel 
that these are deep waters for him, and if they are so for him, how much 
more so must they be for his congregation! He may be content rather 
to note the similarity just mentioned between Peter’s speech in Jerusa- 
lem at Pentecost and Paul’s speech in the synagogue of Pisidian Antioch, 
and conclude that Paul was not misleading his Corinthian readers when 
he said, in reference to the basic gospel facts as taught by himself and 
by the other apostles: “Whether then it was I or they, so we preach 
and so you believed” (I Cor. 15:11). 

The late Martin Dibelius of Heidelberg paid special attention to 
Acts in his closing years, and after his death a collection of his papers on 
this book were published in a volume which was translated into English 
under the title Studies in the Acts of the Apostles (London: SCM 
Press, 1956). Ths first paper in the volume is entitled, “Style Criticism 
of the Book of Acts”—a title which might well have been given to the 
volume as a whole. For in most of these papers it is from the style-criti- 
cal viewpoint that the problems of Acts are approached, whether these 
problems have to do with the speeches of the book or with the narrative. 

Of all the papers in this volume the most interesting is that on “Paul 
on the Areopagus,” which is followed by a shorter study of the same 
theme, “Paul in Athens.” Dibelius suggests that Luke found a reference 
to Dionysius the Areopagite in the itinerary which was one of his prin- 
cipal sources, and that this reference gave him the idea of making Paul 
address the Athenian Areopagus; at any rate, he considers the speech 
which Luke puts into Paul’s mouth on that occasion as quite un-Pauline, 
although it has an interest of his own in that its exposition of the knowl- 
edge of God and God’s relationship with man marks it out as a precursor 
of the work of the Apologists. In general the speech, Dibelius thinks, is 
Stoic rather than biblical or Christian; but he overemphasizes the Greek 
affinities of the speech and underestimates its biblical contacts. He dis- 
cusses the setting of the speech, examining the rival claims of the hill 
of Ares and the Royal Portico in the Agora; but he holds that the de- 
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cision must be reached not on topographical or historical grounds, but 
by literary considerations, and so he favors the hill of Ares. 

It is precisely in this tendency to settle all manner of problems in 
terms of literary considerations or style-criticism that the weakness of 
Dibelius’s work as a whole lies. A good example of his application of 
this criterion to a narrative passage in Acts appears in his treatment of 
the story of Paul’s voyage and shipwreck in Acts 27. “Truly literary 
criticism,” he says, “will lead us to suppose that the nautical description 
is taken from the numerous accounts of sea-voyages in literature and 
not from experience” (p. 107). Most of us have probably been accus- 
tomed to believe that here if anywhere in Acts we have an eyewitness 
experience, but this, says Dibelius, is characteristic of “the older school 
of criticism, which thinks only of the event and not of the account.” 
Would it be too much to say that the weakness of Dibelius’s criticism is 
that it thinks only of the account and not of the event? Sound criticism 
will consider both. 

Part of the trouble about so much criticism of Paul’s speech before 
the Areopagus is that it is easy to get a stereotyped idea of Paul and his 
preaching which cannot be reconciled with the possibility of his speak- 
ing at Athens in the way that Acts 17 represents. But if we think in terms 
of real life, does not every speaker worth his salt adapt his message to 
the audience he is addressing, finding some initial point of contact which 
will help him to win a hearing for what he has to say? Three consider- 
able speeches by Paul are recorded in Acts—one delivered before a 
synagogue-audience of Jews and God-fearing Gentiles (13:16 ff.), one 
delivered before an audience of cultured pagans (17:22 ff.), and one 
delivered to a group of Christian leaders (20:18 ff.). On each occasion 
his style and matter alike are suited to his audience; it is in the third of 
these speeches that we find the closest affinity both in thought and in 
language with his epistles—which is what we ought to expect when we 
reflect that the epistles, like this speech, were addressed to Christians. 
Paul was a much more versatile man than some scholars can easily rec- 
ognize, although his own account of the matter might have warned 
them: “To the Jews I became as a Jew, in order to win Jews. . . to those 

outside the law I became as one outside the law . . . that I might win 
those outside the law . . . I have become all things to all men, that I 
might by all means save some” (I Cor. 9:20-22). (Here, indeed, every 
minister may aspire to be an imitator of Paul!) 
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The preacher might find more help from a work by another Dibelius 
—Die Werdende Kirche, by Otto Dibelius, bishop of Berlin—but it has 
not (so far as I know) been translated into English, and this article is 
dealing only with works available in English. A man who occupies such 
a front-line post in the Christian engagement as Bishop Otto Dibelius 
does is specially well equipped to appreciate certain essential features 
of Acts which professional scholars may miss. 


IIl 


Martin Dibelius, however, wrote another book to which we should 
pay some attention. This is his little work on Paul which he left unfin- 
ished at his death; it was completed by W. G. Kimmel, and published 
in an English translation in 1953. One of the services rendered by this 
book is its correction of the common impression that Paul was constantly 
on the move. “Generally speaking, Paul’s activity was based on certain 
centers, from which he undertook his longer and shorter journeys, and 
which in the course of years were transferred from one province to an- 
other” (p. 69). The settled minister of a “gathered church” may not 
feel that it is his province to follow Paul’s example here, but those whose 
responsibility it is to plan programs of evangelism on a large scale 
might well pay attention to Paul’s strategy. In fact, this point was made 
effectively over thirty years ago by Roland Allen in Missionary Methods: 
St. Paul’s or Ours?—a book which tends to be overlooked by those who 
compile bibliographies on Acts, but which combines a deep understand- 
ing of the Pauline mission with rare missionary statesmanship in rela- 
tion to the world of the twentieth century. The contemporary relevance 
of such a remark as the following, for example, can hardly be missed: 
“In little more than ten years St. Paul established the Church in four 
provinces of the Empire, Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia and Asia. Before 
A.D. 47 there were no Churches in these provinces; in a.p. 57 St. Paul 
could speak as if his work there was done, and could plan extensive 
tours into the far West without anxiety lest the Churches which he had 
founded might perish in his absence for want of his guidance and sup- 
port” (p. 3). 

Part of the minister’s pastoral work has to do with the occasions of 
Christian initiation. By whatever names these sacraments or ceremonies 
are known in the various Christian traditions, the minister must know 
what he believes about their theological significance, in order to explain 
them to his people. What, for example, is the relation between baptism 
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and confirmation in the Anglican communion? What is the relation 
between infant dedication and believers’ baptism in a Baptist church? 
And what is the relation between any one of these occasions and the im- 
partation of the Holy Spirit? No one can seriously attempt to answer 
these questions without taking the important evidence of Acts into 
account. In evaluating this evidence he will find help in many treat- 
ments of the subject which have appeared in recent years, and of these 
one which deserves special mention is The Seal of the Spirit, by G. W. H. 
Lampe, Professor of Theology in Birmingham University (London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1951). This book covers much more 
than the evidence of Acts, but its section on Acts is helpful and stimu- 
lating, whether the reader agrees with all Lampe’s conclusions or not. 
Lampe sees diversities in the Acts accounts of Christian initiation—for 
example, in the time-relation between baptism and the reception of the 
Spirit—but as a sound systematic theologian he regards these diversities 
as being more apparent than real. The basic pattern is clear to him: it 
is that water-baptism is the regular external sign of Spirit-baptism, and 
thus he opposes on the one hand those who consider water-baptism to 
be superfluous, and on the other hand those who consider it to be in- 
adequate in itself, requiring to be completed by confirmation in order 
that the seal of the Spirit may be given. Those who take this latter po- 
sition frequently appeal to the case of the Samaritans in Acts 8; when 
they believed they were baptized by Philip, but the Holy Spirit did not 
fall on any of them until two Apostles came down from Jerusalem and 
laid their hands on them. But Lampe follows the late Dom Gregory 
Dix in supposing this and similar instances of the imposition of apostolic 
hands in Acts to imply a certain kind of ordination, with special refer- 
ence to the furtherance of the church’s world mission. When the min- 
ister baptizes or lays his hands on certain people, a study of Lampe’s 
argument may help him to give a reasonable and biblical account of 
his action. 

In his study of Acts, the minister will frequently find himself chal- 
lenged to relate what he reads there to the relevant evidence of the 
Pauline epistles, not only with regard to historical events, but even more 
so with regard to theological outlook. Chapters in a Life of Paul, by 
John Knox (Nashville: The Abingdon Press, 1950), will give him some 
guidance here. While Paul’s letters supply him with the primary evi- 
dence for reconstructing the life of Paul, he regards Acts as a good 
second, and makes a “strong affirmation of the historical value of Acts” 
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(p. 22). In reconstructing part of Paul’s life from these two main 
sources, he presents arguments and conclusions that are as fascinating 
as they are controversial. I find myself disagreeing in many respects with 
the author, but in such a way as to confirm my sense of admiration and 
gratitude for his work. 

To another Knox—Wilfred L. Knox—we are indebted for several 
contributions to this same subject of the relation of Paul’s letters to Acts. 
The quintessence of his studies in this field is contained in a little book 
entitled The Acts of the Apostles (Cambridge: The University Press, 
1948), which constitutes a splendid elementary introduction to Acts. 
The first chapter deals with the authorship of Acts. In the present paper 
I have referred to the author as Luke without attempting to justify this 
acceptance of the traditional ascription; Wilfred Knox’s chapter sums 
up the case for this acceptance, with special reference to the linguistic 
evidence. The four remaining chapters in his book deal with the sources 
of Acts, Galatians and the Council of Jerusalem, Acts and history, and 
the theology of Acts. The relation between the Epistle to the Galatians 
and the Acts narrative of the Council of Jerusalem he calls “the central 
problem of Acts”; he propounds the solution which has for long appealed 
to me as the most satisfactory. On the view that Gal. 2: 1-10 describes 
a private agreement between Paul and Barnabas and the Jerusalem 
“pillars” which was subsequently ratified by a meeting of the whole 
Jerusalem church, he remarks that “we have no reason for supposing 
that the Church had by this date reached that stage of democracy in 
which the public meeting registers its assent to a decision reached in 
advance by its leading members” (p. 42) ! 

In discussing the theology of Acts he makes a good point in empha- 
sizing the important part played by Isaiah 53 in the thought of the early 
church. “Luke’s emphasis on Isaiah 53 is in keeping with the rest of 
the New Testament, a point which entitles us to suppose that he has 
preserved a picture which is generally reliable” (p. 73). And it may 
be suggested to the minister who wonders how he is going to make use 
of the Old Testament in his preaching so that it may serve as a vehicle 
for the Christian message, that he should ponder the way in which this 
was done by the Apostles and other preachers whose sermons are re- 
ported in Acts. They could not take their texts from the New Testament; 
they took them from the Old, and did not consider themselves at all 
handicapped by having to do so. Whether they were guided by sound 
principles in their selection of suitable Old Testament texts is a ques- 
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tion to which an answer is suggested by C. H. Dodd in his Stone Lec- 
tures, According to the Scriptures (London: James Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 
1952). 

Wilfred Knox expresses the opinion that “Luke would probably have 
been much surprised to find himself treated as a historian” (p. 54). 
The works of Sir William Ramsay are not read today as much as in 
their author’s heyday, but the grounds on which he maintained that 
“Luke is a historian of the first rank,” whose “history is unsurpassed in 
respect of its trustworthiness” (The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the 
Trustworthiness of the New Testament |London and New York: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1915], pp. 222, 81), deserve the most respectful attention. 
For although Ramsay (largely at the persuasion of Sir William Robert- 
son Nicoll) found himself increasingly filling the role of popular apolo- 
gist, in which role he wrote too much and too quickly, he was basically 
a classical archaeologist, and part of the reason for his being relatively 
neglected today is that he did his work in this field so well (with special 
reference to the study of Acts in the light of the historical geography of 
Asia Minor) that we now accept as axiomatic what he had to establish 
painstakingly in the teeth of unfounded but widely accepted hypotheses. 

Quite recently an excellent book has come from the fertile mind and 
active pen of the veteran Henry J. Cadbury, The Book of Acts in His- 
tory (London: A. and C. Black, 1955), which provides welcome epilego- 
mena to his earlier works in this field. This is a most readable work of 
ripe and wise scholarship by which every minister can profit. Acts is 
set in a number of overlapping cultural contexts, and Cadbury examines 
these contexts one by one—Greek, Roman, Jewish, and Christian. In 
each of them he draws upon a wide variety of sources—literary, epi- 
graphic, numismatic, and so forth—to illuminate Luke’s narrative. How 
many had noticed, before Cadbury pointed it out to them, that the 
“undergirding”’ of Paul’s ship in Acts 27:17 is illustrated by the repro- 
duction of an ancient drawing on an Egyptian stamp, issued to mark 
the International Congress of Navigation at Cairo in 1926? The his- 
torical character of Acts is all the more effectively established by this 
book in that, whatever may be said of Ramsay, no one will accuse Henry 
J. Cadbury of setting out to be an apologist! But here is a point which 
the preacher of today may find relevant: the aptness with which Christi- 
anity found a home for itself in divergent cultures as early as the days 
recorded in Acts should encourage those who find that they have to 
commend one and the same gospel simultaneously to people of different 
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cultures who live in the same area and may even form part of the same 
congregation. 


IV 


In Volume II of The Beginnings of Christianity J. W. Hunkin said 
that “the three best commentaries in English upon the Acts” were those 
by T. E. Page and A. S. Walpole (London: The Macmillan Co., 1886), 
R. J. Knowling (Expositor’s Greek Testament [New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co., 1910]), and R. B. Rackham (Westminster Commentaries { Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1902|). Of these, Page’s commentary was 
intended chiefly for schoolboys studying Acts in Greek, and was a model 
of its kind. Knowling’s and Rackham’s on the Greek and English texts 
respectively, have stood the test of the thirty-seven further years that 
have elapsed since Hunkin wrote the tribute just quoted. But the number 
of commentaries in English has increased considerably since 1922. 

First and foremost, of course, must be mentioned Lake and Cadbury’s 
commentary in Volume IV of The Beginnings of Christianity (1933). 
A. W. F. Blunt’s volume on Acts in The Clarendon Bible (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1922) serves the purpose of that series; teachers and 
pupils in Scripture classes throughout the schools of the English-speak- 
ing world continue to prove its usefulness. F. J. Foakes-Jackson’s volume 
in The Moffatt New Testament Commentary series (New York and 
London: Harper and Bros., 1931) is as interesting as all his writings on 
early Christianity are: one feels that he could have said much more 
but for limitations of space which were not of his choosing. J. Alexander 
Findlay’s commentary on Acts published by the SCM Press (London: 
1934) is written for the general reader. 

More recently the SCM Press has published a commentary on Acts 
in the “Torch” series by R. R. Williams, Bishop of Leicester (London: 
1953). The Bishop writes under the severe limitations of space imposed 
by the policy of the “Torch” commentaries, but finds room for many 
good things, not least on the theological and missionary side. In Acts 
the gospel reaches Rome. “The goal in Acts was but the starting point 
in the sixth century; the goal in the sixth century but the starting point 
in the nineteenth. Perhaps the goals of the nineteenth century, Africa, 
India and China will be the starting points in centuries yet to come. We 
can add chapters to the story, but Acts tells us how to interpret them. 
The recession now going on in China looks differently to the reader 
who has stood with Peter outside the prison-gates, and with Paul before 
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Agrippa, or among the startled Maltese on the shore on that stormy 
morning when Paul arrived there so unexpectedly. The exalted Christ 
still gives His Spirit to His Church, and in the Spirit’s strength the 
Church can still proclaim its gospel, akdlutds, none forbidding” (p. 33). 

In 1954 The Interpreters Bible, Volume IX, included Introduction 
and Exegesis of Acts by G. H. C. Macgregor, professor of biblical criti- 
cism in Glasgow University, and Exposition by Theodore P. Ferris. 
Suffice it to say that both contributions are well up to the highest stand- 
ards of the series in which they appear. So many ministers in America 
are making this series their exegetical and expository standby that the 
contributions on Acts in this volume will probably now be better known 
than most other commentaries of recent date. 

Most recent of all at the time of writing is the volume by C. S. C. 
Williams of Oxford, one of the first instalments to appear in Harper’s 
New Testament Commentaries, produced under the general editorship 
of Professor Henry Chadwick (New York: Harper & Bros., 1957). In 
accordance with the purpose of the series, Williams undertakes to bring 
out the theological significance of Acts on a basis of sound linguistic 
and historical scholarship. The text is presented, paragraph by para- 
graph, in a new English translation, and each paragraph is accom- 
panied by its commentary. It is probably fair to say that it is stronger 
in pure scholarship than in theology. I am in hearty agreement with the 
writer when he dates Acts before a.p. 70; I should go farther and say 
that Theophilus, to whom both Luke and Acts are dedicated, was a 
representative of the cultured official middle class in Rome, some of 
whom found it necessary to inquire seriously into the antecedents and 
record of Christianity when Paul, a Roman citizen, came to Rome in 
the early sixties to be judged before the imperial court in a matter which 
was closely bound up with the progress of Christianity. To aid such 
people in their inquiry Luke in the first instance wrote his narrative of 
Christian beginnings. 
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Elusive Mystery 


The Purpose of Acts 


by ALBERT C, WINN 


THE purpose of the writer has always been a central problem in the 
critical study of Acts. How a critic understands this purpose determines 
in large measure the date he assigns the book, his acceptance or rejec- 
tion of Lucan authorship, and his estimate of the book as substantially 
reliable or hopelessly inaccurate. We recognize this easily in the old 
Tiibingen theory, but it is equally, if more subtly, true of most later 
criticism. The criticism of Acts remains sub judice because no com- 
pelling statement of its purpose commands widespread assent. Part of 
the book’s fascination is just this elusive mystery: signs of purpose are 
everywhere, but just what was the writer trying to do? The present 
article is an attempt to carry the discussion on by asking some of the 
right questions. 


Is the Purpose Historical? 


Jerome once remarked that the men of his day did not read Acts much 
because it was “naked history.” Down to the present, many students 
of Acts have worked on the assumption, conscious or unconscious, that 
the writer’s purpose was analogous to that of Thucydides, Herodotus, 
or, indeed, some modern historian. 

It is certainly true that the writer of Acts uses some of the format of 
first century Hellenistic history writing. The prooimion (preface) in 
Luke 1: 1-4 is fairly typical. Though the ekthesis (transitional preface ) 

_at the beginning of Acts is defective, lacking the de-clause, it can be 
readily compared with other Hellenistic ektheses, notably the one at the 
beginning of Book II of Josephus’ Against Apion. The synchronism at 
Luke 3: 1-2, the use of “we” in travel narratives, the use of speeches to 
break and interpret the record of events—these seem to be typical of the 
historiography of that period.’ 

Moreover, it can be abundantly shown that Acts is accurate history in 





1. See the discussions of H. J. Cadbury in The Making of Luke-Acts (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1927) and in Volume II of The Beginnings of Christianity, ed. by F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson and Kirsopp Lake (London: Macmillan & Co., 1920-33). 
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many striking details. Since Ramsay’s work,’ few have tried to gainsay 
the general accuracy of Acts’s geography, of its titles for various officials, 
of its knowledge of life in the first century in many particulars. Acts is no 
second century romance without factual basis. It has what Cadbury calls 
the “contemporary colour.” 

But if we are looking for a “history” of the apostolic age we are 
doomed to disappointment. The fact that Acts is the only record we 
have, apart from scattered items in the New Testament letters, gives us 
an impression of historical purpose and completeness which is unde- 
served. Surely this is not, in any sense, the “Acts of All the Apostles” as 
the Muratorian fragment has it. Of the original Twelve, only Peter plays 
any part. John is a silent shadow, who never speaks.* In the latter part 
of the book Paul is the hero, and he equally dominates silent companions 
like Silas and Timothy. Barnabas, Stephen, and Philip have minor roles 
to play. James gains the ascendancy at Jerusalem, but we are not told 
how or why. No historian will believe for a minute that these few men 
were the only important figures in the early church. 

Ancient history writing was predominantly biographical. But surely 
no biographer can be happy with Acts. Characters like Stephen and 
Paul himself are introduced in full career with little or no background 
information. Peter drifts out of the book; there is no indication of his 
career after the conference in Acts 15. Barnabas leaves for Cyprus and 
we never see him again. A single passage from one of Paul’s letters (II 
Cor. 11:21-29) is enough to convince us that Acts relates only a fraction 
of his adventures. At the end, Paul is left in prison; and we are not sure 
to this day whether he was released or summarily executed. If Acts is 
“naked history,” the ending of the book is utterly inexcusable! 

We would not expect a first century history to deal with church gov- 
ernment, worship, and other topics about which we wish Acts had said 
more. But such a work could reasonably be expected to name all the 
more important men and to tell such basic facts as the circumstances of 
their births and deaths, to show the development of the church in all 
directions, to trace the course of the most important events. These things 
Acts does not do. We must either take Windisch’s position, that the 
writer could not, because he wrote late and had sparse information;? or 





2. St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1896). 
9. The Book of Acts in History (London: A. and C, Black, 1955). 
4. Some critics suggest that John Mark is intended. 


5. “The Case Against the Tradition” in Volume II of The Beginnings of Christianity. 
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we must affirm that it was not his purpose to write a history in the usual 
sense of the word. 


Is the Purpose Apologetic? 


B. H. Streeter calls Acts the “first of the apologies.”® He may be taken 
as typical of a number of writers who see in Acts the precursor of the 
work of the second century apologist. According to this view, Acts is in- 
tended to defend Christianity from outside attacks, to vindicate it before 
the world. 

The purpose of the writer, say some, was to show that Christianity is 
a legitimate offshoot of Judaism and is entitled to the status of a religio 
licita in the Roman Empire. This is a classic example of the mesmerizing 
power of a Latin phrase.’ There is no evidence that the Roman govern- 
ment ever classified religions as licit or illicit. It is hard to think that any 
Roman official would have persecuted Christianity or refrained from 
persecution because of alleged connections with Judaism or the lack 
of them. Prior to the compulsory emperor worship of Domitian, a Ro- 
man official’s one question about a religion was: “Does it disturb the 
peace?” 

Others have maintained that Acts is written to convince a Roman 
official of the political innocence of Christianity. The undoubted empha- 
sis on the repeated acquittals of Paul lends credence to this. Some have 

even maintained that the book is a sort of brief for Paul’s trial, defending 
him against the calumnies of the Jews. But why would all the other ma- 
terial, notably the speeches in the first part of Acts, be included? 

There are two weightier arguments against Acts as an apology. An 
apology must be directed to someone outside the church. Theophilus, 
and the wider circle of readers for whom the book is intended, would on 
this count, be heathen. Yet the book evidently presupposes in its readers 
a wide and intimate knowledge of the Scripture, that is, the Septuagint. 
The writer is steeped in it. It colors his phraseology even when he is not 
directly quoting. And he presupposes a similar familiarity in his readers. 
The whole book assumes that for him and for them, the Scripture pos- 
sesses unquestioned authority. If the address to Theophilus is any more 
than a customary dedication to some notable who may never have read 





6. The Four Gospels (London: Macmillan & Co., 1924). 
7. See H. J. Cadbury, “Some Foibles of New Testament Scholarship,” Journal of Bible and 
Religion 26:213-216, July, 1958. 
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the book, then Theophilus himself must have known and revered the 
Septuagint. 

The other argument lies simply in the fact that Acts is not an indepen- 
dent work at all. It is volume two of Luke-Acts. They are two parts of 
a work conceived as a unit and dominated by a single purpose. If Luke- 
Acts taken together does not sound like an appeal to a Roman official or 
a trial brief for Paul, then the apologetic aim of Acts must be abandoned. 


Is the Purpose Theological? 


According to the Tirbingen School, the writer of Acts had a theological 
purpose. He was trying to help the church solve a pressing problem in its 
life and thought. Acts came from the church and spoke to the church. 
In this they were essentially right. 

Of course they read the problem wrong. Relying on the Pseudo- 
Clementines and still more on the Hegelian philosophy of history, they 
constructed a situation which never existed and made of Acts an almost 
wholly fictional attempt to reconcile “Pauline” and “Petrine” wings of 
the church. But, in demolishing that false structure, criticism has all too 
often abandoned the basic insight that Acts, like every other book of the 
New Testament, is a product of the church for the church, written from 
faith to faith. 

The author’s own statement of his purpose will bear this out. There 
isno statement of purpose in the volume we now call Acts. But if it were 
not for the accidents of canonization and printing, we would easily 
recognize that Luke 1:1-4 applies just as much to Luke’s second book 
as to his first. 

In the preface to his two-volume work, Luke says that many have 
taken in hand “to draw up an account concerning the fulfilled-among-us- 
things.” By saying it seemed good “to me also,” Luke admits that this 
is his purpose, too. He is not, then, compiling a narrative of everything 
that has happened, but only of a special class of things: the fulfilled- 
among-us things. Who is this “us”? The most likely meaning is the 
Christian church, in which both Luke and his readers are to be included. 
Within this fellowship, there have been fulfilments. Fulfilments of what? 
Of God’s purpose, and particularly of God’s purpose as set down in 
Scripture! 

The word for fulfill, plérophored, has been variously construed. But it 
is not a usual word, meaning simply to happen or take place. It is 
definitely a theological term. It implies that God is the one who has 
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brought these things about. Not all historical events are fulfilments; 
only the special events in which God carries out his promises and acts 
to redeem his people are “fulfilled.’”® 

Acts, then, attempts to record certain first century events as they were 
theologically wiiderstood. It limits itself to those events which were 
recognized by Christians as saving acts of God, fulfilments of his purpose 
and of Scripture. A theological motive controls both the form and 
content of Acts. 


What Was the Theological Problem? 


We must next come down to particulars. We must inquire why, when 
other accounts of the fulfilment of God’s purpose within the Christian 
fellowship existed, Luke took pen in hand to write this special two- 
volume work. The preface suggests that something had shaken the faith 
of Theophilus and the circle of readers he represents. Something was 
casting doubt on whether the things that had happened really did fulfill 
the Scripture. They seemed, instead, to contradict it! There is an offense 
here; and Luke’s readers need asphaleia: safety, certainty, a balustrade 
against stumbling. The preface gives no indication what this disturbing 
factor was. And so long as we apply the preface only to the Gospel we 
may never discover it. But Acts provides a possible answer. 


The Clue of Selectivity 


A writer will reveal his particular concern by his selection of ma- 
terials. The writer of Acts had to be highly selective. When he set out 
to cover a period of thirty years in the scope of one papyrus roll, it is 
obvious that he had to omit far more than he included. We may agree 
that his available materials, oral or written, were limited, probably more 
severely than those used to modern communication can easily imagine. 
For example, if he had known missionaries to Africa, or if he had seen 
Paul’s letters, or if he had been with Paul in Ephesus, he might have 
written differently. Yet he had more material than he used. Within the 
narrow confines of his brief pamphlet he has chosen to repeat and em- 
phasize some things at the expense of totally omitting others. His whole 
pattern of interspersing detailed narratives with compact summaries 
shows selectivity at work. 





8. See Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch Zum Neuen Testament, s.v.; also Otto Piper, “The 
Purpose of Luke,” Union Seminary Review 57:15-25, November, 1945. 
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We have seen that this is true of persons. It is by conscious purpose 
that Peter and Paul successively dominate the book. The amount of 
space devoted to speeches is more than a literary convention. It reflects 
the basic theological concern of the book. Certain events are forced on 
our attention by repetition: the conversion of Cornelius, the conversion 
of Paul, the apostolic decree. 


But it is the selectivity of place that is most striking. Jerusalem and 
Rome are the foct of the book. The expansion of the church in other 
directions is resolutely ignored. Luke knew of a Galilean Christianity 
(Acts 9:31). He knew in a general way of the spread of the gospel to 
the east and south (Acts 2:9-11, 18:24-25). But his center of interest is 
the lands bordering the Mediterranean, from Jerusalem around to Rome. 


Jerusalem dominates the first part of the book. Thus Luke omits the 
tradition of Galilean appearances of the Risen Lord, which he seems to 
have known (compare Luke 24:6 with Mark 16:7). He centers on 
Jerusalem as the place where Jesus gave his final instructions (Acts 1:4, 
12) and the sole place where the church came into being (Acts 2). 
Jerusalem is the center from which the preaching of the gospel proceeds 
(Luke 24:47, Acts 1:8). New expansions of the church must receive 
the approval of Jerusalem, whether in Samaria (Acts 8: 14ff.), Caesarea 
(11:1ff.), or Galatia (15:12). The missionary labors of Paul are pre- 
sented in the pattern of “missionary journeys” which begin and end at 
Jerusalem (Acts 12:25, 15:2, 15:30, 18:22, 21:17). John Knox has 
clearly shown that the reader of Paul’s letters would never have formed 
such an impression of his work.’ Paul’s journey to Jerusalem before his 
arrest, with his determination to go on in the face of predicted sufferings, 
cannot fail to remind the reader of how Jesus set his face to go to 
Jerusalem in Luke 9:51-19:48. We are not in position to say that Luke 
has falsified or manufactured history here. But that he has selected and 
arranged his material so as to place an extraordinary emphasis on Jeru- 
salem seems beyond doubt.” 

Toward the end of the book, there is a similar emphasis on Rome. As 
early as 19:21, Luke lets his readers in on the secret that the journey to 
Jerusalem is in reality a journey to Rome. This is enforced by the vision 
in 23:11: “Take courage, for as you have testified about me at Jerusa- 
lem, so you must bear witness also at Rome.” All through the trials of 
Paul this is kept steadily in view. Finally, the book moves to its climax 


9. Chapters in a Life of Paul (Nashville: The Abingdon Press, 1950). 
10. It is significant that Luke’s Gospel, too, begins and ends in the temple at Jerusalem. 
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with a detailed account of the voyage, the shipwreck, and the arrival at 
Rome at last. The reader cannot miss the peculiar emphasis of 28:14: 
“And so we came to Rome.” With the statement that Paul had an un- 
hindered ministry in Rome for two years, the book comes to an abrupt 
halt, leaving the reader unsatisfied, but apparently satisfying the writer 
that his purpose has been achieved. 


Jerusalem and Rome as Theological Entities 


If what we have said up to this point has any weight, there must be a 
theological motive for such selectivity. Jerusalem must have a theologi- 
cal significance, and Rome also. This is not hard to discover. Jerusalem 
is the world center of the chosen people. To her the tribes go up. To her 
belongs the promises of the Scriptures. And Rome is the world center of 
the Gentiles. She epitomizes the nations without the Law, the enemies 
who tread down God’s people. We have only to turn to Revelation, to 
the harlot and the bride of the closing chapters, to sense how profoundly 
Rome and Jerusalem were theological entities in the early church. 

For Luke the outstanding “thing that has been fulfilled among us” is 
that the gospel which began at Jerusalem, in the bosom of Judaism, is 
now preached at Rome, the center of the Gentile world. The theological 
significance of this fact leads him to omit any record of expansion in 
other directions, to take only those men who played a strategic role in the 
Gentile mission as his heroes, and to tell of their lives only those portions 
which contributed to this one development. 

This is not a question of mere geographical transfer, of the familiar 
dotted lines on the maps of Paul’s journeys. There has been a theological 
transfer. God’s great deed for his People has been rejected by them and 
accepted by the Gentiles. Notice the continued stress on the rejection of 
_the gospel by the Fews. The speeches hold them guilty of the murder 
of Jesus (2:23,36; 4:10-11; 5:30; 7:51-53; 13:27-29). They stone 
Stephen and approve the murder of James. They follow Paul from place 
to place and stir up opposition at Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, 
Thessalonica, Beroea, and Corinth. They plot to murder him on ship- 
board, mob him in the temple, vow neither to eat nor drink until they 
have killed him, plan to ambush him on the way to his trial. 

In contrast, it is repeatedly emphasized that the Gentiles accept the 
gospel gladly. Philip, driven from Jerusalem by the Jews, finds that the 
people of Samaria give heed with one accord, that the Ethiopian eunuch 
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pleads for baptism."' Peter is dumbfounded at the reception given him 
by Cornelius. The Greeks of Antioch heed the preaching of the men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene in great numbers. On Cyprus a Roman proconsul 
believes, while a Jewish magician resists. The pagans of Lystra are 
ready to offer sacrifice to Barnabas and Paul. Great success attends the 
Gentile mission in Corinth and Ephesus. It is the Gentiles, specifically 
the Roman officials, who time and again defend Paul and acquit him in 
the face of Jewish accusations. 


Four times great stress is laid on a deliberate turning from the Fews 
to the Gentiles: at Pisidian Antioch (13:46-47); at Corinth (18:5-7) ; 
at Ephesus (19:8-9) ; and at Rome (28:23-28). This turning at Rome 
is the climax with which the book ends! Jerusalem, by arresting Paul, 
has rejected the gospel. The Jews at Rome disagree and depart. But in 
the very center of the Gentile world the preaching of the kingdom of 
God and the teaching about the Lord Jesus Christ go along quite openly 
and unhindered. 


Now this was not only a theological fact of consummate importance, 
but it constituted a grave theological problem. How could things have 
turned out thus? What could it mean that God’s chosen ones reject the 
Messiah, and the nations who were strangers to the promises accept him? 
Had God’s plans gone awry? Had his eternal purpose been thwarted? 
Had the Scriptures failed of fulfilment? 


It is impossible for us at this remove to feel the acute agony this 
problem held for the earliest Christians. We can sense it as Paul wrestles 
with it in Romans 9-11. Hear his questions: Has the word of God failed? 
(9:6) Is there injustice on God’s part? (9:14) Has God rejected his 
people? (11:1) Have they stumbled so as to fall? (11:11) There is no 
other theological problem which he discusses with such depth of emo- 
tion: “I have great sorrow and unceasing anguish in my heart. For I 
could wish that I myself were accursed and cut off from Christ for the 
sake of my brethren. ... My heart’s desire and prayer to God for them 
is that they may be saved... . God forbid. . . . God forbid. . . . God 
forbid!” (9:2-3;10:1;9:14 and 11:1311 A.S.V.). 

But Paul was a Jew and saw his own people being displaced. Was this 
also a problem for Luke and his Gentile readers? We come back to the 
assertion that Acts is not written for pagans, but for men who knew and 
revered the Old Testament Scriptures. A large portion of the first Gen- 





11. This theme may occur even earlier if, with the editors of The Beginnings of Christianity, 
we take the crowd at Pentecost and the Hellenists of Acts 6 to be Gentiles. 
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tile converts were proselytes and God-fearers. They had turned in dis- 
gust from paganism to the austere and lofty faith of Judaism. In their 
own lives they found the fulfilment of the prophecy: 


And it shall come to pass in the iatter days 
that the mountain of the house of the Lorp 

Shall be established as the highest of the mountains, 
and shall be raised above the hills; 

and all nations shall flow to it, 
and many peoples shall come and say: 

“Come, let us go up to the mountain of the Lorp, 

to the house of the God of Jacob; 

that he may teach us his ways 
and that we may walk in his paths.” 

For out of Zion shall go forth the law, 
and the word of the Lorp from Jerusalem. 

(ISAIAH 2: 2-3, MICAH 4: I-2) 


As they attended the synagogues, these men came in contact with Chris- 
tianity as a development within Judaism. They accepted it gladly. 

But now the Jews, to whom they had been originally attracted, who 
gave them the Septuagint, reject this new faith. The opposition grows 
more and more bitter. The Jews become the implacable enemies of Paul 
and missionaries like him. Christianity is accused as a corrupt blasphemy 
of the ancient Jewish faith. What now? In following Christianity does 
the Gentile God-fearer cut himself off from Israel, whose are the cove- 
nant and the promises? How now will he understand his Bible? 

For Jewish Christian and Gentile Christian alike, the rejection of 
the gospel by Israel according to the flesh posed a major theological 
problem. It was not less distressing than the delay of the parousia, which 
is often taken to be the hinge of New Testament theologizing. This is the 
problem of Theophilus and the circle of readers he represents. For it 
Luke attempts to provide asphaleia: safety and certainty. 


What is Luke’s Answer? 


The argument of Luke-Acts is that the rejection of the gospel by the 
Jewish nation and its acceptance by the Gentiles was not an unforseen 
catastrophe, but a fulfilment of God’s plan and purpose. The ancient 
people of God have forfeited their position, which is now filled by the 
Christian church. To enter her is to enter the true Israel, to whom the 
promises and the covenant now belong. Luke does not state this ec- 
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clesiology propositionally. He records events. But he so selects and ar- 
ranges them that this theology emerges and Theophilus gets his asphaleia. 

Scripture has foreseen this. Luke does not often cite Scripture in his 
narrative, after the manner of the First Gospel, but introduces it in 
songs, speeches, and prayers. Paul’s words to Agrippa are almost a 
thematic statement of Luke’s position: “I stand here testifying both to 
small and to great, saying nothing but what the prophets and Moses said 
would come to pass: that the Christ must suffer, and that, by being the 
first to rise from the dead, he would proclaim light both to the people 
and to the Gentiles” (Acts 26:22-23). From the Nunc Dimittis in the 
Gospel down to Paul’s final citation of Isaiah at the end of Acts, there 
is a veritable marshalling of the chief Old Testament passages which 
speak of the hardening of Israel and the inclusion of the Gentiles. See 
in Luke the following: 1: 79=Isa. 9:2; 2:30-31==Isa. 52:10; 2:32=Isa. 
42:6 or 49:6; 3:4-6—Isa. 40:3-5; 3:22—=9:35=—Ps. 2:7 and Isa. 42:1; 
19:46—Isa. 56:7; 20:17—Acts 4:11==Ps. 118:22-23. And in Acts: 
2:17-21=Joel 2: 28-32; 2:40—Deut. 32:5; 3:25——Gen. 22:18; 13:41=—= 
Hab. 1:5; 13:47==Isa. 49:6; 15:16-18—=Amos 9: 11-12; 28:26-27—Isa. 
6:9-10; 28:28=Ps. 67:2. 

The growth of the church is the fulfilment of Scripture. Luke feels this 
so strongly that he repeatedly describes the growth of the church as the 
growth of the word of God (Acts 6:7, 12:24, 19:20). 

Jesus also foresaw and intended this shift. Luke is true to the tradition 
that Jesus himself undertook no mission to the Gentiles. But it has long 
been observed that Luke lays special stress on Jesus’ ministry to those 
whom strict Jews would regard as outside the Law. In the opening 
sermon at Nazareth, Jesus emphasizes the ministry of Elijah and Elisha 
to those outside of Israel (Luke 4:24-27). He declares the faith of the 
centurion at Capernaum to be superior to any in Israel (Luke 7:9). A 
fallen woman has more love and more forgiveness than a Pharisee 
(Luke 7:36-50). A Samaritan is the hero of one of his parables (Luke 
10:29-37). Only a foreigner is grateful for his healing powers (Luke 
17:18. ) A tax collector is also a son of Abraham (Luke 19:9). A 
criminal is offered Paradise (Luke 23:43). These examples could be 
multiplied. 


Special stress is also laid on the rejection of Jesus by his own people. 
His ministry begins with a rejection at Nazareth and ends with the great 
rejection at Jerusalem. Jesus is pictured as having fully expected both 
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rejections. See Luke 4: 23-24; 9:44; 10:13-163; 11: 29-32, 47-50; 12:11; 
13:28-30, 33-35; 16:31; 18:31-34; 19:42; 20:9-18; 21:17. 

Following the resurrection, what was implicit in the earthly ministry 
becomes explicit. The Risen One devotes himself to explaining the 
Scriptures, showing that the Christ’s rejection has been foretold all along 
(Luke 24:26-27, 44-46). He commands that the gospel be carried to 
all nations (Luke 24:47, Acts 1:8). 

The Spirit has guided this development all along the way. In Acts 
the Spirit which spoke through the prophets (1:16, 4:25, 7:51-52) is 
identified with the Spirit which has now been given by the glorified 
Christ to his church (2:33). Thus the Spirit speaks with the authority 
both of Scripture and of Jesus. His presence in the church is the greatest 
single argument that it is the true Israel of the last days (5:32). 

Now the transfer of the gospel from Jerusalem to Rome, from Israel 
according to the flesh to a predominantly Gentile church, is represented 
everywhere in Acts as the work of the Spirit. Even in the narrative of 
Pentecost, the gift of tongues is interpreted to connect the Spirit with a 
mission to the whole world. It is the Spirit who confirms the Samaritans’ 
place in the church (8:17), who sends Philip to the Ethiopian (8:29) 
and Peter to Cornelius (10:19-20). The gift of the Spirit authenticates 
the Gentile churches at Caesarea (10:47, 11:17, 15:8) and Galatia 
(15:12). The Spirit teaches the church to obliterate all essential dis- 
tinctions between Jews and Gentiles (15:28). The Spirit leads Paul 
westward toward Rome (16:6-8). 

All this development takes place, not by human plan or design, but in 
spite of it. Jesus’ first followers are led most unwillingly, a step at a time, 
to make the transition from a small Jewish sect to a predominantly Gen- 
tile church. They are unaware where they are being led. They ignore 
problems as long as possible. But at every turn the Spirit drives, blocks, 
guides, amazes them. 

Conversely, Israel’s rejection of Christ and his gospel is a resistance 
against the Spirit. Stephen’s long speech builds to this climax (7:51). 
The Jews cannot display the power of the Spirit. Simon Magus (8:9-24), 
Bar-Jesus (13:6-11), and the sons of Sceva (19:13-16) are all Jews and 
all charlatans. Their attempts to duplicate the spiritual power of the 
church invariably end in disaster. 

From every point of view, Luke is seeking to show that the shift from 
Jerusalem to Rome does not defeat but vindicates the purpose of God. 
Many of the most vexed problems in Acts come into focus with this 
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understanding. The conflict between Acts 15 and Galatians 2 is real and 
perhaps insoluble. But Luke’s main purpose is to show that the Jerusa- 
lem church recognizes the Gentile converts as legitimate members of the 
people of God. The failu. e of the compromise proposed in the apostolic 
decree and the continuation of the dispute with its implications for the 
Pauline principle of justification by faith are none of his concern. 

The concentration on Peter and Paul and the emphasis on their agree- 
ments rather than their differences fit Luke’s purpose. That Gentiles 
were welcomed into the church by Peter, one of the Twelve, is most re- 
assuring to Luke’s Gentile readers. This is not because, as the old 
Tubingen theory had it, the church was split into Petrine and Pauline 
wings, but because the problem of the replacing of Israel by a largely 
Gentile church as the people of God was acute. 


A Related Problem 


There are certain instances of Luke’s selectivity that we have not ac- 
counted for thus far. Most striking is the number of trials in the book. 
There are 10 in all: Acts 4: 1-22; 5:17-42; 6:12-7:60; 16: 19-24, 35-40; 
17:6-9; 18:12-17; 22:30-23:10; 24:1-23; 25:1-12; 25:23-26:32. To 
these might well be added two mob scenes: 19: 23-41, 21:27-22:29; and 
four deliberative investigations: 11:1-18, 15:1-29, 17:16-34, 28:17-28. 
In all these cases, Christians were on the defensive before the established 
order; in most of them they were able to witness in the most literal sense: 
to give testimony before a court. This kind of selection can hardly be 
accidental. 

The result in all the trial scenes is a verdict for the legal innocence of 
the church. Whenever a fair trial can be obtained, the verdict of guilty 
is never pronounced. Legally constituted Jewish authority can find no 
grounds for condemnation (4:16, 5:33-40, 23:9). Time and again the 
Roman authority rescues Christians from mob action and refuses to 
find them guilty of any crime (17:9, 18:14-15, 19:37-40, 23:26-30, 
26:31-32). When the state fails to come to the aid of Christians, the 
Lord vindicates his own by release from prison (5:17-26, 12:1-19, 
16: 25-34), or by a heavenly vision (7:55-56) or by converting the perse- 
cutor (g:1-31), or by destroying him (12:20-23). 

How does this aspect of the book betray a theological purpose? When 
the church became largely a Gentile movement, it was cut free from all 
identification with the Jewish state. Its hope centered on a new Jerusa- 
lem coming down out of heaven, not on restored political power for the 
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earthly Jerusalem. The old Jewish theology had conceived Rome only 
as a power to be resisted and if possible overthrown. But the new 
Christian theology must come to different terms with Rome. 

In other words, Luke must grapple with the same problem Paul faces 
in Romans 13. And his solution is essentially the same: Christians are to 
be subject to the governing authorities; and the governing authorities are 
to protect Christians. All conflicts between church and state are an op- 
portunity to bear witness, as Jesus had said (Luke 21:12-15). There are 
limits, however, to the obedience of Christians to constituted authority 
(Acts 4: 19-20, 5:29). Again, Luke does not work this out propositional- 
ly, but contrives to let it plainly emerge in his record. 


What Historical Value Does Acts Have? 


If, as we have maintained, the primary purpose of Acts is theological, 
what historical value does it have? The material in Acts varies all the 
way from strictly factual records, such as the itinerary of journeys in 
the “we’’-section, to stories told chiefly to illustrate and concretize a 
theological insight, such as the account of the tongues at Pentecost. But 
the most dryly factual material contributes to a theological purpose, and 
the most theologically imaginative material rests on some substratum 
of fact. It is an arbitrary and well nigh impossible task to dissect each 
narrative and decide what is fact and what is theological interpretation. 

This is true of all the “history” in the Bible. The “historical books” 
of the Old Testament are a theological interpretation of certain selected 
events. In the gospels we can find no picture of Jesus which has not 
been theologically colored. It should not surprise us to find that the same 
is true of our primary record of the early church. How a modern, ob- 
jective historian would have recorded its genesis and first development 
we can never know, no more than we can know how a modern biog- 


‘rapher would have written the life of Jesus. 


The real question is this: Is history written with a theological purpose 
less true or more true than “naked history’? Our answer to that question 
will determine whether we feel the Gospels have forever hidden the real 
Jesus from us, or have painted the only satisfactory picture possible. Our 
answer to that question will determine whether we feel that Acts has 
hopelessly distorted the origins of the church or has recorded them in the 
only way they can properly be understood. 
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The Risen Lord and His Church 


The Theology of Acts 


by Bo REIcKE 
The Purpose of Acts 


One is inclined to regard Acts as being a biographical work. Its tra- 
ditional name, “the Acts of the Apostles,” seems to suggest that it is 
meant to be a report of what the apostles did. 

But this is not what Luke intended to offer when he wrote Acts (for 
the sake of simplicity, we call the author of Acts Luke, though not all 
scholars are convinced that he is identical with the man called Luke in 
the Pauline epistles). According to the short introduction to Acts given 
in 1: 1-2, this book was meant to be a direct continuation of the Gospel 
of Luke. In the Gospel, the acts of the Lord had been described. This is 
precisely what Luke intends to do in Acts also. It is a description of 
what the risen Lord did for his church through the apostles.’ This may 
be confirmed by drawing attention to the following details. The narra- 
tive of Acts begins with some notices about the Lord’s communication 
with the apostles after his resurrection. The point to these is twofold: first, 
the instructions he gave them with regard to the future, and second, the 
promise of the Holy Spirit (1:3-8). After the ascension of Jesus has 
been mentioned (1:9-11), the reconstruction of the circle of the Twelve 
is described in 1:12-26 as a preparation for the subsequent Pentecost 
miracle. Here one has to consider that it is the Lord himself who is re- 
sponsible for the election of Matthias (vss. 24-26). Then the Pentecost 
narrative (2:1-41) shows how the Spirit of the Lord is given to the con- 
gregation, and to the apostles especially, as Jesus had promised. What 
is the implication of this miracle? It means that from now on the apostles 
are to act on behalf of the Lord, and to be his instruments in leading the 
development of the congregation in Jerusalem and to spread the gospel 
in the world. This fundamental idea has also found direct expression in 
what Jesus told the apostles when he promised them the Holy Spirit ac- 
cording to 1:8: “But you shall receive power when the Holy Spirit has 
come upon you; and you shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in all 





1. E. Trocmé, Le “Livre des actes” et histoire (1957), also underlines the unity of Luke 
and Acts, and regards the whole work as being originally meant to give information on the 
story of salvation from John the Baptist to Paul (pp. 41-50). 
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Judea and Samaria and to the end of the earth.” The whole clause is an 
excellent definition of how Luke expects his readers to look upon the 
activity of the apostles described in the book. It is also to be observed 
that the verse alludes to the very same regions of Christian mission as 
those later developed in the book. It is plain that here already Luke has 
the whole narrative of the book in mind. 

Thus it is made clear that the purpose of the communication of the 
Spirit is to make the apostles the witnesses, that is, the representatives, of 
Jesus in Jerusalem and in the whole world. They will not act on their 
own behalf, but as the instruments of the risen Lord. And this is exactly 
how they are described throughout the book. Everything that they do is 
thought to be done by Jesus through them. This is true also of the second 
half of Acts, where the center of interest has shifted from Peter and the 
Twelve to Paul. For the story of Paul’s conversion and of his subsequent 
life in the service of the risen Lord is completely built upon the conviction 
that every step the apostle takes is directed by the Lord. This same con- 
viction lies behind the final journey of the apostle to Rome (27:24). So 
the Book of Acts confronts the reader not so much with the acts of the 
apostles, as with the acts of the Lord through the apostles.” 


This means that Acts is not biography, but theology. More precisely, 
its central concerns are Christology and ecclesiology, the main themes 
being Christ and his church. 


The Christology of Acts 


(a) The main sources of the Christology of Acts are the missionary ser- 
mons delivered to Jewish listeners in 2:22-39, 3: 12-26, 5:29-32, 10:34- 
43, 13:16-41. In all these sermons except the last one, the speaker is 
Peter, the leader of the Jerusalem congregation. 

As far as Christology is concerned, there are some striking characteris- 

tics of these missionary sermons delivered before Jews. More expressly 
than in the rest of the New Testament, Jesus is here represented as the 
Messiah of Israel (2:31, 36; 3:18, 20, etc.) and as the Servant of God 
according to Isaiah (3:13,26; 4:27, 30; cf. the quotation of Isa. 53: 7f. 
in 8:32f.). The significance of his life, death, and resurrection for Israel 
is especially mentioned (cf., for example, 3:2o0f.). It is obvious that 





2. Ph. Menoud, “Le plan des Actes des apétres,’ New Testament Studies, Vol. I (1954-55), 
p. 45: “C’est dire que l’intérét majeur de Luc se pose sur l’extension que |’Esprit donne 4 
l’Eglise au moyen du témoignage apostolique, et non sur la personne des apétres” ; ibid., p. 50 f.: 
“Le dessein de l’auteur est de montrer comment s’exécute l’ordre du Ressuscité 4 ses disciples 
d’étre ses témoins de Jérusalem jusqu’aux extrémités de la terre.” 
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these and similar points of view were not characteristic of the Hellenist 
Luke. They were rather representative of people like Peter, James, and 
the Jewish-Christian congregation of Jerusalem. Although it was Luke 
who gave the sermons their present form, it may with good reason be 
assumed that he took over traditions going back to Jerusalem when he 
quoted the missionary sermons in question.’ So these should not be 
looked upon as mere constructions of Luke in Acts. We should be extraor- 
dinarily grateful to have in these sermons at least fragmentary testi- 
monies of primitive Christology. And what has in this way been pre- 
served of Peter’s and the first congregation’s Servant Christology is par- 
ticularly valuable. It is even indispensable because it likely sets forth 
Jesus’ own teaching.* 


Peter’s Christological starting point in the sermons mentioned is the 
conviction that Jesus was sent by God. Hence, everything he did was 
directed by him. At the same time it is emphasized that Jesus was a his- 
torical person, and that his life and achievements are empirical facts 
which have been experienced by eyewitnesses. These two fundamental 
points of view, the divine sending and the empirical historicity of Jesus, 
are both expressed by Peter in the Pentecost sermon: “Jesus of Naza- 
reth, a man attested [as sent] to you by God with mighty words and 
wonders and signs which God did through him in your midst, as you 
yourselves know” (2:22). Not everything in the Christological teaching 
of the missionary sermons is connected with the past. The present power 
of the risen Lord and his future coming back to judgment are also part 
of the teaching (2:33-35, 3:19-26, etc.). But there is a striking empha- 
sis on the Incarnation and the historical life of Jesus as things belonging 
to the past. Why is this so? It is quite natural that Peter should refer to 
things past, because his audience was supposed to have seen these or 
heard about them. And the sermons ascribed to him do likely represent 
apostolic traditions. It is even quite reasonable to regard them as re- 
flecting the kerygma of Peter and the oldest congregation, because Luke, 
as a Hellenistic writer, had no interest in making Peter responsible for 
the several Jewish Christian ideas contained in these sermons, if they 
were not in fact represented by this apostle and the Jerusalem congrega- 
tion.? So one may notice that the looking backwards to the historical life 





3. Bo Reicke, Glaube und Leben der Urgemeinde (Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1957), pp. 38-54, 
66-71, 77 f., 101 f. 


4. O. Cullmann, Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul 
Siebeck], 1957), pp. 50-81. 
5. Bo Reicke, ibid., note 3. 
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and the resurrection of Christ was probably characteristic of the first 
Christians. It was not Luke who introduced this historical perspective 
from his later point of view, as has been presumed in recent years. Luke, 
who told his readers that he would give an account of historical facts 
(Luke 1:1-2), does not seem to differ in this regard from the apostolic 
community. There is also the same interest in historical things in Mat- 
thew and Mark, partly also in Paul (cf. 1 Cor. 15:3-7; Gal. 3:1). So 
the emphasis on the past is no speciality of Luke’s Christology, but may 
be traced back to the apostolic congregation. 

(b) Beside the missionary sermons delivered by Peter before the Jews, 
Acts also contains speeches of Stephen and Paul which represent a less 
particular Christology. If the sermons of Peter are concentrated on the 
idea of Israel, these speeches are characterized by a universal or ecumeni- 
cal perspective, so that Jesus Christ is represented as the Lord of all 
nations. The change of view is due to the fact that whereas the apostolic 
congregation in Jerusalem started with the purpose of converting the 
Jews, just as Jesus had done, the hardening of the elect people and the 
conversion of many Hellenists led to an expansion of the horizon. The 
main representatives of this ecumenical Christology in Acts are Stephen 
and Paul. 

The Christology of Stephen’s speech in 7:1-53 is not much different 
from that of Peter’s missionary sermons delivered to Jews. He also is 
convinced that the Messiahship of Jesus was the fulfiliment of the Old 
Testament (7:35, 37, 52). He has no contempt for the Old Covenant 
as do the Gnostics. But he is critical toward the concentration on Jeru- 
salem and the Temple represented by his Jewish adversaries, and em- 
phasizes that God has revealed himself in many different countries 

(7:2, etc.). So he introduces the idea of a general revelation. This 
means a universalism which is definitely new in relation to the particu- 
larism represented hitherto by Peter and his colleagues. And although 
according to 10:1-11:18, Peter later had a vision which made him ac- 
quainted with the same universalism, it was Paul who gave the ecumeni- 
cal Christology of Stephen its full significance.° 

Paul’s Christology is, of course, to be studied in his epistles, and not in 
Acts. But there is a speech of Paul in Acts which may be supposed to be 
characteristic of the way he addressed heathen audiences. This is the 
Areopagus speech in 17:22-31. Here it is almost exclusively a question 
of general revelation. Yet the eschatological coming of Christ is alluded 





6. Ibid., note 3, pp. 129-176. 
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to in connection with the universal judgment mentioned toward the end 
of the speech (vs. 31). Though the Areopagus speech appears to be very 
Hellenistic, it is obviously meant to characterize the Pauline way of ad- 
dressing the heathen. And as there are many similarities between it and 
Jewish-Hellenistic propaganda literature, it is quite probable that Paul 
spoke very much in this way to a heathen audience, provisionally letting 
Christology be only subindicated as a complement of natural theology.’ 
In such a missionary context it is also quite reasonable that the cautiously 
superinduced fragments of Christology should concentrate on the future 
judgment. So the rather abstract Christology of the Areopagus speech 
is probably no invention of the Hellenistic author Luke, but a compara- 
tively historical illustration of Paul’s missionary approach to the Gentiles. 
And with regard to the doctrine of God’s general revelation, Paul evi- 
dently had a predecessor in Stephen. 

(c) Outside the sermons and speeches of Acts, that is, in the narrative 
or in the description of how the Jerusalem congregation was increased 
and the Gospel of Christ was spread in the world, there is not the same 
concentration on the divine revelation, as it must be in those missionary 
sermons and speeches whose aim it was to convert a Jewish or heathen 
audience. In the narrative all interest is instead concentrated on the 
presence of the risen Lord and of his Spirit in the apostles. This is ex- 
emplified by the many miracles connected with the apostles (2:43, etc.), 
and by the permanent guidance they get through the Lord, his Spirit, or 
his Angel (1:26, 13:2, etc.). One would be inclined to regard this con- 
stant allusion to the presence of the Lord as a speciality of Luke’s 
Christology in Acts, because here it is not so much a question of traditions 
taken over by him, as it probably is in the sermons and speeches quoted 
by Luke, but rather of his own narrative. But there is exactly the same 
reference to the guidance constantly given by the risen Lord in the 
epistles of Paul, so one must not believe that Luke invented this way of 
thinking either. And in the whole Book of Acts there is very much the 
same distribution of Christological motifs on the past, the present, and 
the future as in the New Testament in general. One may only remark 
that in Luke’s narrative, outside the sermons, Christ is predominantly re- 
garded as being the present Lord of the church, who gives his apostles 
guidance in the administration of the congregation and the kerygma. 
This is so in spite of the fact that Luke has a certain tendency toward 





7. B. Gartner, The Areopagus Speech and Natural Revelation (Dissertation, University of 
Uppsala: 1954), pp. 66-241, 248-252. 
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diastatic Christology so that Christ is not very often represented as being 
personally active, but mostly supposed to act through his Spirit or his 
Angel. For in this context the Spirit or the Angel are nothing but the 
representatives of the risen Lord himself. 

In this way three different aspects of Christology may be found in 
Acts. (a) One is represented by Peter in his sermons. Here, the em- 
phasis is on Jewish ideals and on God’s specific revelation in the recent 
past, in the historical life of Jesus. (b) Secondly, there is the doctrine of 
a general revelation, mtroduced by Stephen and set forth by Paul, es- 
pecially the rather abstract Christology represented by Paul in the Areo- 
pagus speech, where the eschatological coming of Christ is mentioned 
in addition to the natural theology represented by the bulk of the speech. 
(c) A third aspect is the general view represented by Luke in the narra- 
tive, where the interest is in the guidance granted by Christ, and accord- 
ing to which Christ is regarded as the present Lord of the church, and 
as the one who leads the steps of the apostles. 

This variety does not mean that there are different Christologies in 
Acts. It means only that Luke has given illustrations of how the kerygma 
was partly adapted to the audience to which it was addressed. Peter 
preaching to Jews, and Paul speaking to Gentiles, would emphasize dif- 
ferent points and use different ideas according to the interests and the 
education of the hearers. Certainly there was also in the Christology of 
the church a gradual transition from particularism to universalism. This 
is faithfully reflected by Acts. Luke himself, however, does not think it 
is a question of different Christologies. He is convinced that Christ is one 
and the same in all situations, that his Spirit is behind all preaching of 
the gospel, and that the apostles presented one and the same kerygma to 
the people, only in different terms according to the environment. And 
there is no reason to believe that the apostles themselves had any other 
feeling. 


The Ecclesiology of Acts 


Acts is concerned with the consolidation and the first growth of the 
church after the ascension of Christ. But as we observed in the introduc- 
tion, this process is only regarded as the continuation of what Jesus did 
in his earthly life (1:1-2). The fundamental history of the church re- 
ported in Acts is constantly considered to be directed by the risen Lord. 
And everything is concentrated on the expansion of the Christian mes- 
sage, the Logos, the Word of Jesus Christ. This is proved by quite nu- 
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merous passages where the expression logos occurs in the sense of the 
Christian gospel and the apostolic preaching.’ Of these passages, there 
are some which may be regarded as being especially characteristic and 
containing in concentrated form the whole book, for example, 12:24: 
“But the word of God grew and multiplied.” The obvious fact that the 
word in question is nothing but the message and preaching of Jesus 
Christ is confirmation of the above statement that Acts was meant to 
report what the risen Lord did for his church as a continuation of what 
Jesus of Nazareth did for his flock. 

This implies that Acts is no chronicle, and does not represent history 
merely in the sense of retrospection and explanation of bygone events. It 
is not a record of any series of causes and effects lying side by side on the 
line of time. The process related in Acts may rather be compared with 
expanding a tent, the top of which is Christ, and the fundamental center 
of which are the apostles in Jerusalem. Here the contact with the top 
and with the fundamental center is never forgotten. On the contrary, 
this is the most essential element of the narrative. 

One may also say that the purpose is to illuminate the construction of 
the building which the readers are supposed to have entered, or to be 
interested in entering. For the author wants to tell proselytes like The- 
ophilus how everything began (Luke 1:1), in order that they may know 
with what they are connected when they enter the church. So the events 
reported in Acts are not only regarded as facts belonging to past time, but 
also as factors of importance for the present. The readers are like in- 
habitants of a house who are curious to know the essentials about it, that 
is, not its history, but its construction. It is only because in this case the 
house has been gradually built that the description takes the form of a 
chronicle. But the actual purpose of the description is to demonstrate 
that the building is a historical organism, and that it is kept together by 
a center to which all parts are connected. 

This means that the historical narrative of Acts is actually ecclesiology, 
that is, information about the essence of the church. And this is no para- 
dox. For the church is always related to history. There is no church that 
exists only as a timeless idea. So ecclesiology must always be connected 
with the history of the church in the world. Hence, the very essence of 
the church must be the beginning of this history. In such a sense, Acts 
may be said to represent ecclesiology. 


——— 





8. In this sense logos is found in Acts 4:4, 29, 31; 6:2, 4, 7; 8:4, 14, 21, 25; 10:36; 11:1, 
19; 12:24; 13: 5, 7, 26, 44, 46, 48, 49; 14:3, 25; 15:7, 35, 36; 16:6, 32; 17:11, 13; 18:5, 
Il; 19:10, 20; 20:32. 
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Properly the ecclesiology of Acts is identical with the whole narrative 
of the book. But there are some items which may be considered es- 
pecially important. 

(a) In the background, there is the idea of Israel, the elect people of 
the Old Covenant. Jesus had chosen his twelve apostles to represent the 
twelve tribes of Israel, so that his flock should be regarded as the true 
Israel. Luke does his best to show that after the Lord’s resurrection the 
apostles kept to Jerusalem and to Israel in continuation of this policy of 
Jesus, and in obedience to the directions of the risen One (1:4, etc.). So 
the church is thought to be nothing but the real people of God, Israel, 
who has met her Messiah in Jesus. 

On the other hand, there is a difference between the Jews and the 
adherents of Jesus. Since he came to rally the genuine people of God, all 
who desire to belong to this people have to become his personal disciples. 

The difference is even more emphasized by the communication of the 
Spirit, which is the consolidation and legitimation of the church as the 
true Israel (2:1-41).? In the Old Testament there were prophecies 
about tke pouring out of God’s Spirit on Israel in the last days (2: 16-21), 
and Jesus had promised to give his apostles this Spirit, according to 1:8. 

When the prophecy and the promise are fulfilled on the Day of Pentecost, 
the apostles and their flock are definitely made the church of Christ, 
which is the real Israel. 

(b) It is also the Spirit who will give the apostles power to appear be- 
fore the world. From now on, they have the Paraclete whom they had 
been promised (John 14:16, etc.), and who will help them to overcome 
all scruples and difficulties. 

The immediate effect of the Spirit is said to be an enormous increase 
of the congregation (2:41). By this notice Luke indicates that in prin- 
ciple it is the Spirit who is the power behind the expansion of the church. 
In the context he also describes the organization of the apostolic com- 
munity in Jerusalem as the virtual center of Christian preaching and 
mission (2:42-47, etc.). But he has no feeling of any contradiction be- 
tween the Spirit and the ministry of the organization, as modern people 
are inclined to think there must be. Like the other authorities of the New 
Testament, Luke is convinced they belong together. And there is the 
same way of thinking in 13: 1-3, where the Holy Spirit and the leaders of 

the new missionary center that was created in Antioch are supposed to 
cooperate without any indication of a tension between Spirit and minis- 





9. Bo Reicke, of. cit., note 3, pp. 26-54. 
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try. Hence, the organization of the apostolic community in Jerusalem is 
also of fundamental importance for the church. 

But this does not mean that the original form of the organization 
should be valid forever. The number of the apostles is expected to be 
twelve in order to emphasize the identity of the church with the real 
Israel. Later, however, when this has already been made evident through 
the Pentecost miracle and through the connection of the Jerusalem con- 
gregation with the Temple during the first years, it is no more necessary 
to illustrate this fact concretely. Then the twelve apostles do not have 
the same practical importance as in the beginning. Some of their tasks 
are carried over to others. Their first successors are the seven Hellenists 
mentioned in 6:1-7, the choice of whom is the oldest example of an 
“apostolic succession.” Later there are different functionaries in the con- 
gregations abroad who also take over the same tasks as were fulfilled by 
the apostles in Jerusalem, preaching and administering. Although some 
of the Jerusalem apostles claim a high authority as long as they live 
(15:2, etc.), the circle of the twelve is not to be considered as a norm of 
constitution for all times. The form of the ministry is changeable accord- 
ing to circumstances. This is also true of the congregations outside 
Jerusalem. One has no right to regard their bishops or presbyters as 
models necessarily to be imitated by later centuries. And as to modern 
discussions about the order of the church, it is very instructive to observe 
that Acts does not represent a one-sided episcopalism, presbyterianism, 
or congregationalism, but a combination of these ideas."° 

Personally, however, the apostles must always play an essential role 
for the church because they are those who represent the beginning of the 
tradition of Jesus Christ. They have transmitted the words of Jesus to 
the church, told the story of his life for coming generations, and given the 
church her sacraments. Luke has alluded to this not only in Luke 1:2, 
but also in Acts 2:41f., and 6:2-4. Their fundamental importance for 
the formation of the apostolic tradition gives the apostles permanent au- 
thority. One may also observe that Luke is aware of the fact that Paul, 
who was called to be an apostle in a wider sense of the term, acknowl- 
edged the authority of the apostles in Jerusalem (15:2, 21:8). 

(c) We have already underlined that the central factor in the narra- 
tive of Acts is the word preached by the apostles and their successors. 
The process described in the book is the constitution and expansion of 





10. Bo Reicke, “The Constitution of the Primitive Church in the Light of Jewish Docu- 
ments,’ The Scrolls and the New Testament, ed. by K, Stendahl (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957), pp. 143-156. 
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the church, but this is constantly seen as an expansion of the word. It 
is as the initiators of this process that the apostles have permanent au- 
thority. But the expansion of the word and the church is not their 
achievement. They are only the center from which the process started. 
It is Christ and his Spirit who are regarded as the active factors be- 
hind the growth of the word and the church (2:47). And his word is 
supposed to have a power to increase by itself (6:7; cf.12:24 and Luke 
13:18-20). Baptism is also understood as containing such a power of 
expansion. It is connected with the Spirit who decides which people 
shall be baptized, after which nothing can prevent them from receiving 
baptism (8:36, 10:47). 

The expansion of the word and the church is seen as a development 
which, geographically, takes place in different stages. In 1:8 there is 
already an indication of this development, for here the apostles are told 
that they will be the witnesses of Christ in Jerusalem, in the whole of 
Judea, in Samaria, and to the ends of the earth. This is also the order in 
which the expansion of the gospel is reported to have taken place in the 
rest of the book. In the beginning, the word is limited to Jerusalem 
(Luke does not mention Galilee, although it must be presupposed that 
Jesus had left disciples there who had also increased in number after his 
resurrection). Then in 8: 4-25 and in 8: 26-40, respectively, Samaria and 
the rest of Judea are mentioned as mission fields. Finally, Antioch be- 
comes the center of a new, worldwide mission (11: 19ff., 13:1-3, etc.). 
The entire remainder of the book is devoted to detailed reports of the 
missionary enterprises Barnabas and Paul undertook commissioned by 
the Antiochene congregation. In this way the narrative is geographically 
like a series of concentric circles. 

There is at the same time a gradual expansion with regard to the 
classes of mankind won for the gospel. The story begins with Jews and 
Jewish proselytes, for it is likely that they alone were present at the 
Pentecost miracle (2:5-11). Then the so-called Hellenists appear (6:1), 
and they are probably to be understood as proselytes with a Greek edu- 
cation." A further step towards universalism is taken with the con- 
version of the Samaritans (8:5-25), who are regarded as being half 
Jewish and half Gentile. The story of the Ethiopian in 8: 26-39 points in 
the same direction, because this man is a half-proselyte from a very re- 
mote country. Finally, the conversion of pure Gentiles is inaugurated in 
Caesarea (10:1-11:18), and in Antioch (11:19-26). Antioch is even 





11. Bo Reicke, Glaube and Leben der Urgemeinde, note 3, pp. 116 f. 
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made the center of foreign missions, the leading missionaries being Bar- 
nabas and Paul (13:1-3, etc.). But its congregation still recognizes 
Jerusalem as the center of the church (15:2), implying a strong feeling 
for the continuity of the apostolic tradition. 


The main problem that Luke had to face when he wrote Acts was the 
relation of Jews and Gentiles in the reception of the kerygma. He solved 
this problem by stressing that the Jews, as the privileged people, were 
always the first to hear the kerygma of Christ. It was only in so far as the 
Jews did not accept the word that it was forwarded to the Gentiles. 
This is dramatically illustrated by the story of Stephen (6:8-8:3). In 
the foregoing chapters the apostles preach to the Jews who show a re- 
markable interest in the gospel. But with the persecution against Stephen 
the relation to the Jewish people is disturbed. In his speech Stephen is 
obliged to remark that the Jews are stubborn (7:51-53). The persecu- 
tion connected with his death leads to a dissemination of the gospel 
(8:4, etc.), which eventually includes Gentiles (11: 19f.). 


This transition from the elect people to the Gentiles, which is necessi- 
tated only by the resistance of the Jews, is also characteristic of the mis- 
sionary journeys of Barnabas and Paul. It is pointed out that they always 
begin in the synagogues preaching to the Jews and proselytes, and it is 
only the circumstances which make them approach the Gentiles (13: 
45f.). Luke also takes pains to give a detailed report of the negotiations 
in Jerusalem where the relations of Jewish and Gentile Christians were 
discussed (15:1-31). His aim is to show that Jews as well as Gentiles 
should have a chance to be converted, both in their own way. The 
parallelism between Jews and Gentiles is also illustrated by the parallel- 
ism Luke has striven to attain between Peter and Paul. For as the 
apostles of the Jewish and Gentile Christians, respectively, Peter and 
Paul are made parallel by Luke in a quite striking manner. To them are 
ascribed much the same miracles, and the inaugural sermon of each is 
reproduced in very analogous terms (2:22-40, 13:16-41). This is cer- 
tainly a construction of Luke, but is important for the study of his ec- 
clesiology. And it means an interpretation of history through which 
Luke has given an essential contribution toward understanding that 
fundamental and ever important mystery of the church which is the 
oneness between Jews and Gentiles (cf. Rom. 11:25). 

(d) Thus the ecclesiology of Acts is related to history, and presented in 
the form of history, but actually means interpretation of history. And we 
must not only be grateful for the historical narrative of Acts which is, in 
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spite of certain deficiencies, the only information available on the earliest 
development of the word and the church. We must also appreciate the 
personal interpretation Luke has given the historical facts he was able 
to report, because we are here supplied with a piece of ecclesiology which 
is an indispensable completion of what is taught about the church in the 
New Testament epistles. 

But does not Acts represent too much compliance (1) with Jewish, 
and (2) with what is called “catholic” ideas? This double criticism is 
often brought forward, at least in Europe, against Luke’s history of the 
early church. Both objections, however, must be called shortsighted. 


(1) Luke has certainly reproduced historical facts when he empha- 
sized the endeavors of the apostles to keep up the contact with Israel. 
But one has no right to criticize the apostles for this. For a primary ap- 
proach to the people of Israel had also been the policy of Jesus. And 
their connection with the Temple, which the risen Lord urged upon 
them according to 1:4, was meant to express the continuity of the Old 
and the New Covenant, and also to facilitate the conversion of the 
Jewish people. 


(2) In so far as “catholic” means “general,” Acts may, of course, be 
said to represent “catholicism,” for its ideal is a worldwide church. But 
the antagonists of Acts do not take the expression “catholic” in this 
sense when they deplore the “pre-catholicism” (or “Frihkatholizismus” ) 
of the book. Do they have any reason for their criticism? In fact, the 
expression “pre-catholicism” is nonsense, because nobody can tell when 
“catholicism” began. Generally, the critics think of the church of the 
second century. Then the fact is ignored that a single book like Acts 
cannot possibly be made responsible for a phenomenon so much later 
and so complex as the second century church. And why do not these 
authorities rather criticize Paul for having influenced the catholic church 
of the second century? His ideal was also a catholic, worldwide church. 
And his missionary activity was an essential contribution to the develop- 
ment of that later church which could practically claim to be catholic. 
After all, Paul has done considerably more for this development than 
Luke, not only because of the congregations he founded and taught, but 
also because of the influence he had on later generations. Historically, he 
is much more responsible for the church of the second century than was 
Luke through Acts. If it is a crime to have taken part in the evolution 
of the “catholic” church, then Paul is to be accused rather than the 
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author of Acts. This is only mentioned to illustrate the fact that it is 
unreasonable to accuse Acts of “pre-catholicism.” 

If one does not like Acts, it must remain his personal concern. De 
gustibus non est disputandum. But it is unfair to pass off judgments of 
taste as historical facts. And it is also unfair to reject Acts because it has 
not quite the same theology as the epistles of Paul. Luke was not only a 
disciple of Paul, he was also an independent personality who had con- 
nections with other authorities in the church of the apostles.”* 
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he 12. H. J. Cadbury, The Book of Acts in History (London: A, and C. Black, 1955), p. 128: 
yas “It is not only by the very individual Christianity of Paul that Acts must be tested, but also 

by the contemporary non-Pauline Christianity.” E. Haenchen, Die Apostelgeschichte neu 
ion ibersetzt und erklart (1956), p. 41: “Zugleich aber wird deutlich, dass uns in ihr (i.e., in 


h Acts) eine selbstandige Theologie entgegentritt, die—mag sie uns lieb oder leid sein—ernst 
tne genommen werden muss.” 
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Vocation and Destiny 


A Sermon 


by Harris E. Kirx* 


“And now, behold, I am going to Jerusalem, bound in the Spirit, not 
knowing what shall befall me there; except that the Holy Spirit testi- 
fies to me in every city that imprisonment and afflictions await me. But 
I do not account my life of any value nor as precious to myself, if only 
I may accomplish my course and the ministry which I received from 
the Lord Jesus, to testify to the gospel of the grace of God.” 

—ACTS 20:22-24 


Ir a monument should be found amid the ruins of some Greco-Roman 
town bearing these words as an inscription, we should at once conclude 
that they commemorate a very great man. Who was the man who could 
think and say such things? What were the reasons that moved him to 
take this great decision? What were the dangers he faced, and what 
happened to him in the end? We should look in vain among con- 
temporary records. There we should come upon wars and strife, many 
names of rulers and writers and soldiers, but no word to tell us who this 
man was, unless we looked into the New Testament. This makes us 
realize the supreme importance of the Acts of the Apostles. 

It is good for us to explore this most exciting book. Among other im- 
pressions, which it makes on us, we are led to see the immense impor- 
tance of Paul in our Christian story. The passage before us today leads 
us to think of the relation of a man’s vocation to his final destiny. 


I 


The passage belongs to one of the most beautiful episodes in the story 
of Paul’s later experience. He is on his way to Jerusalem at the end of 
his third mission journey. He stops at Miletus and summons the elders 
of the church at Ephesus to meet him there for a final interview. They 
all had a premonition that this would be the last time they would see 
Paul. They realized the dangers awaiting him at Jerusalem, and could 
not readily see why he should take this risk. It is quite likely that they 
tried, as did his friends at Tyre and Caesarea immediately after, to dis- 





*Based on unpublished sermon notes of the late Dr. Kirk, edited by Donald G. Miller. 
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suade him. Beyond question, they must have said many things that found 
a sympathetic response in Paul’s heart. At least two things were weighty 
considerations in the counsel of his friends. 

First, to go to Jerusalem was to separate himself from his friends, and 
to go far from the field of work where his life had been most fruitful. 
Paul was never at home in Jerusalem or Palestine after his conversion. 
They did not understand him there. The only people who remembered 
him, save a few loyal souls, were enemies who finally took a vow to kill 
him on sight. He knew that he was the object of the most virulent hatred 
by religious fanatics, and that no word of his could ever affect their at- 
titude towards him or to the gospel. Besides he was getting on in life. No 
longer young, worn out by toils and sickness, every natural desire would 
suggest that he remain among those who really loved and understood 
him. It was indeed hard to resist the pleadings of loyal companions who 
“begged him not to go up to Jerusalem,” and what they said deeply 
moved him. 

Furthermore, he was turning away from his greatest ambition. Years 
before he had made up his mind to see Rome. The current of civilization 
released centuries before by Alexander the Great was setting strongly 
towards the West. Twice before, when he had endeavored to stay within 
the natural limits of Asia Minor, he had been forbidden of the Spirit to 
do so, and had been literally forced to cross over into Europe where he 
found the most fruitful period of his ministry. This fired his determina- 
tion to go to Rome. Each of his journeys had brought him closer to his 
goal. And now, ordinarily considered, he did not have a very compelling 
reason to turn from this goal even temporarily and return to Jerusalem. 
It is true that he was the bearer of gifts from the churches in Macedonia 
to the church in Jerusalem. But another could easily have done this. Yet 
he had promised his friends that he would personally distribute this gift, 
and he was determined to carry out this task. 

He had an unaccountable feeling that he was doing right. He could 
not explain this to others. But under the tremendous stresses of the situa- 
tion, he suddenly put it in the words of our text. He took the right 
turning at a time when the outward aspects of the pathway were con- 
trary to it. He acted in accord with a lifelong conviction to seek the open 
door of opportunity away from his ease in the direction of his responsi- 


bilities. He was taking the harder, rougher path, and somehow he felt 
he was doing right. 
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II 


Such times of decision come to us all. We find ourselves confronted by 
such choices in mid-life or beyond. We often take the right turning under 
the lesser stresses of life. But it is a different matter to do so when we 
think we see calm waters ahead, when we should like to feel that we have 
opportunity to do the things we have long wanted to do. Paul had waited 
for a chance to go to Rome. Much duty lay between his desire and his 
goal, and that duty had been done well. Yet now, when the opportunity 
arose, he must put it by. Under the impact of great pressures, both with- 
in and without, to go to Rome, he must abandon at least for the time 
being his inmost desire, and turn his face once more toward Jerusalem. 
We too are sometimes caught in a similar situation, and usually we re- 
sent it. We set for ourselves certain goals. We are content to await their 
attainment. Meanwhile we carry on in the lesser tasks. And then, just 
when we seem to deserve the larger thing, when it is really within our 
grasp, something happens and we are obliged to forego it. And we 
wonder why. 

The most peculiar aspect of such decisions is that they are rarely 
forced on us by circumstance. We are really quite free to have our way, 
but somehow we cannot do it. We are led by an inner sense of oughtness 
to turn our backs on our most cherished dreams and do what we believe 
to be right. But we are not always successful in accepting the decision. 
We need to learn from Paul to be true to our God-willed vocation, what- 
ever the outcome. 

Much of the bitterness of later life comes from keeping alive our re- 
grets that we had not chosen otherwise. On the other hand, the very 
highest wisdom is in learning how, after we have taken a great decision, 
to keep faith with it. We must never look back, or regret that we chose 
the right turning. That is where these great words of Paul in our text can 
be fitted into a lesser life. Not every man is able to scale the heights 
which Paul achieved, but surely it is something to have tried. We may 
still have to look at the summit from afar, but meanwhile we can rise 
above the hot plains and the commonplace life of the multitudes, and 
come into an atmosphere where the spirit can live at peace with itself, 
and where we are visited by divine assurances that reconcile us to our 

decisions. We may have to turn away from the hearts desire that con- 
stitutes our Rome, and journey toward the forbidding prospect of some 
Jerusalem, “not knowing what shall befall [us] there,” yet not counting 
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our lives as “precious” to ourselves, “if only [we] may accomplish [our] 
course and the ministry which [we] have received from the Lord Jesus.” 


Iil 


It is this that makes Paul’s great words a veritable map of life for 
anyone who is seeking the higher altitudes of spiritual experience. If we 
cannot attain the height his language depicts, we may still take it as a 
description of the way in which we should like to think and believe about 
ourselves. This justifies me in becoming more specific, in looking a little 
while at certain detailed aspects of this mighty passage. 

Paul is bound by an incommunicable conviction that he is doing what 
is right. Yet he is also certain that he is going into dangerous places, 
where only bonds and afflictions await him. Now there is more here than 
meets the eye. When we are young, when the body is filled with all 
manner of desires and cravings, life comes as a delightful series of novel- 
ties, or new experiences and adventures. If trouble comes, it seems to be 
episodic, a kind of shadow to sharpen the colors and the joys of living. 
But when we are fully grown, we learn that all this is preliminary to 
something else. We savor most of the pleasures and superficial joys of 
life. We outgrow others, and pass on into a country where shadows cross 
our pathway. Then more and more we realize that out there in front of 
us are bonds and afflictions, and trials and tests which are going to make 
or break down our character. We slowly but surely come to accept the 
austere truth that life at its finest can only be lived dangerously. The 
cost of living increases with the years. We have to learn how to live with- 
out praise, and often amid misunderstanding. People take us for granted, 
and then ignore or forget us. Influence seems to grow less with the 
years. After a while we realize that if we are to continue, we must find 
resources within ourselves, we must be able to rely on our convictions, on 
some guiding philosophy which shall safeguard us from discouragement 
and breakdown right in the midst of life’s maturity. 

Paul well knew he was facing things that ordinarily would move a man 
to turn back. Eventually we, too, are going to meet these very things. 
What then? What shall we do when life tumbles in upon us? Are we to 
find fault with God, until he shouts at us as he once did to Jeremiah: “If 
you have raced with men on foot, and they have wearied you, how will 
you compete with horses?” It is cause for wonder that, while experience 
teaches us that we are someday to face these dangerous and terrible 
things, few of us have the good sense to develop a guiding philosophy, and 
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depend on impulse or chance to save us from our weaknesses. Paul was 
different. He had a guiding philosophy and herein expresses it. He is 
not to be moved from the path of duty by danger, for he has learned not 
to count his life dear unto himself. 

That is a very high altitude to reach. But when a man cares so much 
for his vocation, for his principles, for the thing he has lived for and taught 
others, that he realizes that only by depending on this alone can he keep 
faith with it, then he will cease to care for his life and identify himself 
with his cause. When a man cares more for his spiritual mission than he 
does for his personal desires, that man has already overcome the world. 
He has beaten the world by sheer force of character. Out of this comes 
the joy of finishing his course and the ministry committed to him by his 
Lord and Master. This guiding philosophy is possible for all who follow 
Christ consistently, who are not afraid to take their share in the hardships 
and dangers of their vocation, and who seek life’s enlargement in turning 
away from personal desires to assume responsibilities laid on them by God. 

Yet the outcome of this decision appears somewhat surprising. Paul 
is going away from Rome on what seems a small errand. Others might 
have carried the alms of those Gentile churches to Jerusalem, leaving 
Paul free to go directly towards the haven of his heart’s desire. Yet ac- 
tually, without knowing it, he was on his way to Rome at that very 
moment. It often happens that we attain our goal by going away from it. 
Mountain climbers frequently seek the summit without being able to see 
it, and often appear to be going away from it. So it was with Paul. He 
finally reached his goal by turning away from it. By going to Jerusalem, 
he became involved in a set of circumstances that not only enlarged his 
influence, but determined his arrival at Rome in God’s own good time. 

The outstanding lesson of this story is that our vocation fulfills itself 
not by going along with our personal desires, but in accepting the grow- 
ing responsibilities that open to the man who determines to stand firmly 
against the pressures. Just as an airplane rises from the ground against 
the wind, even so does great character form itself in opposition to the 
pressures around it. He who holds to his God-given vocation as the one 
great objective of living will in the end gain courage to fulfill it. I com- 
mend this great episode not only to those who have learned in their 
maturity something of its meaning, but especially to the young and 
ardent who have life before them. Be in all things loyal to Christ. Think 
seriously of forming a great conception of your life vocation, and by God’s 
grace stand by it. You will never find a more suitable pattern for so 
doing than this of Paul. 
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Norm and Stimulus 
An Editorial 


Tue Acts of the Apostles is one of the greatest treasures of our Christian 
heritage. From the perspective of the centuries, there is no greater wit- 
ness to the activity of the Holy Spirit in superintending human impulses 
than the outcome in the history of the church of Luke’s impulse to pro- 
duce this volume. Without it we should be immeasurably poorer, and 
even in our own day less able to understand the origins and meaning and 
dynamic of the faith by which we live. 

For one thing, the Book of Acts reminds us of the historic nature of 
our faith, and of its bearing on life. The words Luke attributes to Paul in 
his defense before King Agrippa characterize the entire early Christian 
movement. “This was not done in a corner” (Acts 26:26). Christianity 
was not an esoteric mystery, a riddle understood only by the initiated, a 
philosophy created by abstract thinkers with value only for intellectuals. 
It was rather “good news” for all, which found its way into the market- 
place, the palace, the hovel; which heartened the traveler on roadway, 
trackless desert, or sea; which spoke to Jew, Greek, barbarian; which 
confronted king, petty official, philosopher, magician, temple priest, 
wealthy magnate, pauper, toiler, slave, with the most profound judgment 
on life and God’s answer of grace to it. The Book of the Acts depicts this 
unmistakably, because it abounds with the actualities of first century life 
in every line. It thus reminds us that we have missed the meaning of our 
faith unless we can take it out of the four walls of our consecrated 
buildings, and set it free to do its tremendous work in the common life 
of our time. 

Again, the Book of the Acts has been indispensable in the critical pro- 
cess whereby the essence of the faith of the early church has been re- 
covered. Although it was written later then the events which are de- 
scribed in its early chapters, a long and turbulent critical battle has finally 
established, save for the most skeptical, that the work is based on sources 
of information which go back very near to the time when these events 
took place. It is, therefore, in the speeches in the early chapters of the 
Acts, perhaps more than in any other one place, that we can determine 
the major outlines of what the church believed about Jesus shortly after 
the Resurrection and Ascension. This has aided in correcting critical 
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views which posited a long, gradual development between the earliest 
stages of the church’s experience and the final formulation of the faith 
presented in the New Testament. It is now clear that the development 
was simply the carrying forward on its own road of the pristine faith 
which the church held right from the start. As the church advanced in 
her experience with the risen Lord, she may have acquired a fuller and 
deeper faith, with a more precise and significant formulation for the 
Gentile world through which it spread, but it was not a different faith. 
This means that even in our time, as the faith must be applied to the 
ever-changing circumstances which the church faces, it is to the early 
chapters of the Acts to which we must return again and again for a norm 
by which development is to be measured, if the faith is to remain 
Christian. 

Furthermore, the Book of the Acts reminds us vividly of the resources 
which are necessary if the church in our time is to maintain her sense of 
mission and recapture resources “for the living of these days.”” The Acts 
of the Apostles would be more precisely named The Acts of the Holy 
Spirit. It is designed to witness to what the risen Christ continued “to 
do and teach” after the Ascension (1:1). It is not so much a story of 
what men did, as of what the Holy Spirit did through men as his instru- 
ments. The late Dr. Harris E. Kirk, one of whose sermons is published 
in this issue, used frequently to remark that the early church was power- 
conscious, whereas the twentieth century church is problem-conscious. 
The Acts serves to remind us that there is power adequate to our prob- 
lems, that he who is victor over death and now reigns at God’s right 
hand, is Lord of all, and able through his Spirit to work out his purpose 
today through men whose lives are offered as channels of his will. In the 
power of the Holy Spirit we may, with Luther, see that the problems and 
impediments and buffetings which the church confronts are but a part 
of “the celebration of Christ’s victory.” 

The aim of INTERPRETATION in this number is to stimulate renewed 
interest and to offer guidance for a continued study of the Book of the 
Acts, that it may play its rightful part in nerving the church for the 
journey ahead. 
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II. Preaching from the Acts 


by Paut F. BaRACKMAN 


It may be well to preface what follows with a statement of a point of 
view. Acts has its problems for the historical student. It is sometimes 
concluded that its value as history is not great, and an unfavorable judg- 
ment is also passed on the quality of the Christian group. However, this 
article does not call for any appraisal of such investigations. The point 
of view here adopted is that Acts is an inspiration, not a problem. I ven- 
ture to refer to the preface with which J. B. Phillips introduces his trans- 
lation of Acts entitled, “The Young Church in Action.” His attitude, 
especially as expressed in the closing paragraph, is the attitude in which 
I offer the following suggestions for preaching from the book. We find 
in Acts a group of people who had been singularly freed from inhibitions 
and tensions, who lived usefully and effectively, and who met the chal- 
lenge of their time adequately, demonstrating what it means to live in 
a vital fellowship with Jesus Christ both as a group and as individuals. 
The coming of the Holy Spirit gave them vitality and assurance. They 
proved in action how practical a gift the Spirit is. I trust that to some 
degree this point of view will be reflected in the thoughts on using Acts 
as a source for messages to waiting congregations. 


I 


Some years ago the United Presbyterian Church adopted the practice 
of recommending a Bible “Book of the Month.” In my own work as a 
preacher I found this a very helpful and rewarding suggestion. Each 
month I announced the book. Either at the beginning or end of the 
month I preached on it. This is useful in several ways, not least in what 
it does to the preacher, provided he does not follow this procedure as 
an easy way to throw together some general remarks. Acts can be pre- 
sented as a book. Two suggestions for doing it may be offered. 
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Famous Last Words. “You shall receive power... and you shall be 
my witnesses” (1:8). Most students regard this verse as offering an 
over-all picture of the course of the history and of the basic message of 
the book. In one sense Jesus had no “last words.” But as far as Luke’s 
work is concerned, this was the last time in his earthly career that he 
spoke directly to his disciples. We note three things in his words that 
serve as keys to the subsequent life of the church. 1) A Presence. In the 
opening verses of Chapter 1 the disciples have some experiences that 
teach them to expect Jesus everywhere and any time. “During forty 
days” he came to them by the sea, or in a room, or along the road. Acts 
is characterized by the continuing presence and activity of the risen 
Christ. And the people of whom it tells are characterized by the fact 
that wherever they went, or wherever they met in a company, their Lord 
was with them. It was the fulfillment of what Matthew recorded, that 
he would be with them “all the days” (Matt. 28:20 margin ASV). We 
live in later times, far from that day when the disciples first heard his 
promises, but we live with the same Presence. 2) A Promise. Their first 
duty was to wait for the gift of the Spirit. They faced an impossible task 
in a hostile world. ‘They lacked the needed insight to interpret their mes- 
sage. They lacked the wisdom to conduct their movement. But what 
they lacked was to be given them, and in due time they received the gift. 
The rest of what we read in Acts tells how the promise was fulfilled—for 
them and for us. 3) A Program. Their mission began where they were— 
in Jerusalem. Often the most difficult place of all is the place where 
we are. But if we cannot be effective where we are it is not likely we 
will succeed much better on the other side of the world. Their mission 
only ended when the uttermost parts had been reached. It was of uni- 
versal scope. It was a large idea for a group of Palestinian disciples. It 
stretched their minds and hearts considerably. It is a large idea now. 
These famous last words offer us a key to the message of Acts. 


The Mighty Word. Another suggestion for preaching from the book 
may be offered briefly. “The word of God grew and multiplied” (12: 
24). Taking this comment by Luke as a starting point, one notes that 
here in his story he has reached a decisive moment. The mission of Paul 
is about to begin. What he had to say about the church in its birthplace 
is completed. From this text one can look back over those first years. 
They were filled with the story of one of history’s great miracles. It was 
less than twenty years since the Day of Pentecost, yet the company that 
shared that experience had expanded with unbelievable speed. The 
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secret of the growth lay, of course, in the power of the Holy Spirit. But 
it lay also in the devotion of the disciples, and in the harmony and radi- 
ance of the church. It lay in the demonstration of the spirit of Christ in 
all the relationships of the Christians. The word does grow mightily 
when given its opportunity. The words of the text look forward. Ob- 
stacles have been overcome. Enemies have been faced. The world has 
been made aware of a new thing abroad. All such progress was but the 
promise of what was to come. It was assurance that the word would 
continue to grow and multiply. As we follow it through the centuries, 


its story has been thrilling. Acts stands as the first record of the miracu- 
lous life of the word of God. 


Other Suggestions. Acts could be presented as a whole in the light of 
what we read in 17:6, “These men who have turned the world upside 
down have come here also.” Again, the whole book could be presented 
with 2:39 as a basis. “For the promise is to you and to your children 
and to all that are far off.” Peter had found the universal note, even 
though he still had things to learn regarding its actual application. 
Whether through these windows or some others, it ought to be possible 
to make Acts live for the people. The book opens with a small group 
of puzzled people watching their Lord depart into his glory. It ends 
with a lonely man sitting enchained in a distant city. But in between 
we read how the band of men became thousands, how the truth they 
preached swept the world, and how the lonely prisoner had scattered 
fire up and down an empire. There should be inspiration here, if by 
diligent study the message begins to take hold of the preacher himself. 
Acts is a “word of God” to us. 


II 


Acts is a fruitful source of biographical sermons. Every preacher has 
attempted such sermons, and found them profitable both in preparation 
and delivery. Appreciation of this book calls for a sense of the activity 
and vivid experience of the many people who take part in its story. 
Some aspects of its message are rightly understood only as they are re- 
lated to the spirit and motives of the actors, for example in the matter 
of the sharing of goods that we read about in Chapters 4 and 5. 

In the following thoughts regarding some of the characters in Acts, 
I use the term “model.” It needs to be clearly understood that this term 
is not intended to suggest that all Christian experiences must be shaped 
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in the same mold. The term is used in a very general sense, to indicate 
that certain aspects of these characters have basic significance. 


A Model Witness. Stephen may be considered a model witness. For 
one thing, he had somehow acquired a marvelous grasp of the Scrip- 
tures so that he could use them effectively, not by just quoting verses, 
but by presenting the sweep of revelation throughout the whole of the 
Old Testament. He rose above the jots and tittles to large views which 
his hearers had lost. For another thing, he had a grasp of the purpose 
of God in history, and of man’s responsibility as participating in the 
history. And finally, he possessed the spirit of his Lord in the attitude of 
firmness and love with which he met his opponents. We know only a 
few moments of his life at most, yet we can form a singularly clear idea 
of what this first witness was like. 


The Model Evangelist. Philip may be viewed as the model evangelist. 
He was not the only evangelist; when the disciples were scattered, they 
all went everywhere preaching the gospel. But Philip is the one whose 
activities are recorded for us. As far as the history in Acts is concerned, 
he was the one who broke through the barriers of prejudice to preach 
to the Samaritans. Whatever may have been the reason, he was the 
one ready to move in when he saw need. We get a hint of his versatility 
in that when his audience consisted of one man, he was as ready to 
respond as when he worked in a city. How much is one to make of the 
signs Philip did? He was at least a man whom the Spirit of God could 
use. Whether it was healing some disease or sending a troubled soul on 
its way rejoicing, he could do what conditions called for. Perhaps it was 
the multiplication of Philips that accounts for the miraculous growth of 
the apostolic church. 


The Model Convert. Saul we might think of as the model convert. 
Not that every conversion must be just like his in all its features. But we 
note that there was for Saul an immediate contact with Jesus Christ, 
an encounter which lies at the heart of a transforming experience. There 
was a complete reversal of the direction of his life, perhaps partly be- 
cause he had a genuine encounter with himself, if I may put it that way. 
There was a revolutionary change in his sense of values, indicated by 
his using the title “Lord” to address the one he had been busily perse- 
cuting. There was a complete surrender of self-reliance, in that from 
the moment he met Christ he was no longer directing his own career 
but doing what he was told to do. Surely these are to be regarded as 
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more than occasional elements in his conversion. And there is reason 
to say that the most important thing of all was his totally new concep- 
tion of religion and his relation to God. Up to that time, he had been 
busy looking up the details of Law that he might please God by his 
attempts to be good; from that time he forgot about trying to be good 
that he might live in the power of a personal fellowship. “Christ . . . lives 
in me” (Gal. 2:20). 


The Model Layman. In Barnabas we have the model layman. His 
name is itself a tribute to his Christian character. He may have been a 
leader in the fellowship, but his leadership lay in his ability to show the 
gentleness and kindness of his Master in practical things. We find him 
first selling his goods that he may share with the rest of his brethren. 
We find him drawing Paul away from obscurity in Tarsus into an active 
ministry. We wonder whether he had the discernment to see what a 
leader Paul would make if he could be brought into useful service. It 
was this same Barnabas who took Paul in charge when the Jerusalem 
church was hostile, to commend him to his disciples. And he stood with 
Mark when Paul refused to take along the one who had turned back 
from the work. We are impressed by the distinguished ministry to be 


performed by a man who has a will to promote kindness and under- 
standing. 


Other Models. Cornelius is a model of something, though the right 
word is not easy to find. If there is such a thing as a model seeker, it 
would describe him. He was living up to what he knew already, to 
begin with. Would that it were possible to commend him to the outsider 
who sits back, daring the Christian spokesman to convince him, all the 
while indulging in any sin for which he has a fancy. Cornelius was 
already praying to whatever god he knew, he was already showing a 
spirit of generosity, he was already using his influence for good on those 
about him, including, of all things, his own family. When Peter arrived 
at Cornelius’ house, he found a congregation gathered for him in what 
preachers must surely deem the ideal attitude—“We are all here present 
in the sight of God, to hear all that you have been commanded by the 
Lord” (10:33). It isn’t often a messenger of the gospel is presented 
with so favorable a situation. Cornelius had created it. And then, Cor- 
nelius should forever be a reminder to us that there is a wideness in the 
mercy of God, in that what he had done and had been were accepted, 
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and God liked him. As we go about to proclaim our gospel, we may be 
thankful for the good we find, and hope to build on it. 

Biographical preaching from Acts would not overlook the main char- 
acter in the book, Paul. It would not be easy to make a single message 
encompass his life and experience and all their lessons, but it might be 
a real discipline for a preacher to try. Peter takes up much of the first 
half of the book. It would be useful to follow him in his apostolic labors, 
helping to correct some of the impressions that his weakness in the 
earlier days created. He turned out to be a most effective preacher, 
whose methods his successors have not failed to study with care. He 
showed a real sense for what was essential. He spoke with directness to 
the men of his day. He, too, acquired insight into Scripture so that he 
could use it with effect. 

It is stretching the word to call the facts about any of these individ- 
uals “biographies.” Brief glimpses are all we get at best. But the essen- 
tial fact in every case is the power of the Holy Spirit. When he is present 
even the fleeting moment can be full of significance. 


III 


Recently “Peter Parson” made this comment: “May 25. Whitsunday. 
Two American theological students I spoke to today had no idea what 
I meant by the term. Don’t they use this expression in the States?” 
(British Weekly, May 29, 1958) Use of the expression is rare in the 
States, we may admit. We trust that use of the idea is not so rare. Obvi- 
ously if anyone is to preach from Acts, he will be obliged to deal with 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit if he is to be true to the message of the 
book. “Peter Parson” followed the above comment with this remark, 
“Both my sermons today tried to bring out the work of the Spirit in 
producing vitality, creativity, and fellowship.” This doctrine is some- 
times ignored because it has been abused, and has fallen into disfavor. 
It merits a determined effort to make its true value plain; and this is 
all the more true in view of the current emphasis on ecumenicity and 
the doctrine of the church. Acts is one of the preacher’s best sources 
for correction and instruction in the work of the Holy Spirit. 


Promise and Fulfillment. “You shall receive power when the Holy 
Spirit has come upon you” (1:8). These words have already been men- 
tioned as basis for a sermon on the book as a whole. They are also the 
key statement for the message about the Spirit. They relate his coming 
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to the ministry of Christ, in that they were spoken by him as his final 
counsel to his disciples, who had received their instruction from him 
and now only needed the inner reinforcement to make them effective 
witnesses. They state, in the second place, the essential element in the 
constitution of the church, which was about to be created as a new kind 
of fellowship. And finally, they have had their demonstration in all the 
subsequent history of the church, both in apostolic times and down to 
our own day. 


The Rushing of a Mighty Wind. “They were all together in one 
place. And suddenly a sound came from heaven. ... And they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit” (2:1-4). Here is the “Whitsunday,” which 
the students did not recognize by its name. In the New Testament 
record it was a decisive moment. What is it essential for us to take hold 
of in this? First of all, here was an experience of the fellowship. “They 
were all together.” I do not deny that there is an individual experience 
of the coming of the Spirit. But Pentecost was an experience of the 
believing community. We need to remember that this was so. If it is 
the splitting of the atom that releases unbelievable energy, it is the fusion 
of the Christian company that creates spiritual energy. It is to be noted 
next that the power came “from heaven,” for here again there was a 
divine invasion into the life of man. It is a great thing to be assured 
that there are resources from God’s side. Pentecost was a bestowal of 
these resources. As Christians came face to face with life and the world 
they had a link with the other world. Students will not fail to connect 
this rushing of the wind with Old Testament descriptions of the way 
God’s Spirit came upon men, and the power that accompanied that 
coming. It is to be noted also that there was individuality as well as com- 
munity in the experience at Pentecost. “Each one of them,” we read 
(2:3). This was not a mere vague atmosphere of well-being. It was an 
invigorating and enlightening work in every soul. Finally, it is of the 
essence of Pentecost that the disciples received what they needed for 
service, not for mere enjoyment. Whatever may be involved in a gift of 
tongues, we observe that within the next few verses it was put to use in 
testifying to the multitude. Joseph Parker once remarked, “Look for 
surprises when the Holy Spirit falls upon a church.” 


What Makes the Difference? “Did you receive the Holy Spirit when 
you believed?” (19:2) There are some unusual things in this incident 
of the disciples Paul encountered at Ephesus. Some details are not too 
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clear. But for some reason, Paul felt called upon to raise this question. 
The answer seems to mean that these men had not been fully instructed, 
and therefore had not received the gift which accompanied a Christian 
confession. Not long ago a church paper carried an article entitled, “I 
have been a ............... twenty years. I have been a Christian two years.” 
I think something like this condition may have been discovered at 
Ephesus. What prompted Paul to ask his question? Paul may have found 
that these men knew a great many facts about the Christian religion, 
but that these facts were not saving facts. It is one thing to know all 
the story, but quite another thing for the story to be life-giving. The 
Holy Spirit transforms the things we know in our minds into the things 
we live by. Or, Paul may have found that these men were living lives 
lacking in influence. What they knew they kept to themselves. The Holy 
Spirit comes to make a man a witness. Or, Paul may have seen that 
these disciples were singularly lacking in the radiance of the true Chris- 
tian life. So many professed believers are just believers. There isn’t 
anything extra about them, and there ought to be. The Holy Spirit 
makes a disciple radioactive. “Whoso has been near me has been near 
the fire.” Or, finally, Paul may have seen that these disciples were not 
yet free from the power of sin, or had not yet received a real desire to 
lead a holy life. They may have been hardly distinguishable from the 
good pagans around them. They may have been tolerant of the remain- 
ders of sin in their hearts. The Holy Spirit comes that he may make 
men holy too. 

Other suggestions may be added to those above without extended 
comment. We hear of the need for constant renewal of spiritual power. 
“When they had prayed... they were all filled with the Holy Spirit” 
(4:31). They had all been filled at Pentecost, had they not? But the 
disciple does not live all his life on one experience of years ago. He is 


- always recovering what he already has. The channels have to be kept 


open if he is to avoid stagnation. 

At a decisive moment in the life of the church, the Holy Spirit di- 
rected its course. “Set apart for me Barnabas and Saul for the work to 
which I have called them” (13:2). Perhaps the church too was in 
danger of becoming stagnant, sitting still in Antioch with its superfluity 
of great leaders, while a world was to be evangelized. Is the mind of 
the Spirit a reality, and is it available for the church? And if it is, does 
the church in our time have that mind? 

We read a puzzling thing in Paul’s experience. As he began his so- 
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called second missionary tour, he was “forbidden by the Holy Spirit to 
speak the word in Asia”; then, having attempted to enter another prov- 
ince, “the Spirit of Jesus did not allow them” (16:6 f.). It may be we 
are at a loss to say exactly what these things mean; but we cannot be 
much mistaken if we believe that we have here an example of the lead- 
ership of the Spirit in a dedicated life. Did Paul have something not 
now available, or was he subject to primitive notions of his time? Or do 
many disciples today miss something for want of willingness to accept 
their privileges? 


IV 


We are exhorted to “Let the church be the church.” We might con- 
ceivably be aided in our understanding of this exhortation and in carry- 
ing it into action, if we could achieve some insight into the church in 
Acts. We do not have in Acts a blueprint by which we must build in our 
day. We find here rather seeds that have grown, and continue to do so. 
We look in Acts for the vital elements by which a true Christian com- 
munity is created and sustained. 


As It Was in the Beginning. Chapters 1 and 2 give us all we have 
about the original situation. If they omit much we would like to know, 
they do not leave us entirely unenlightened. If there is inspiration in 
this book, it is here in the story of the company of men who turned their 
eyes from the clouds which received their Lord to face the world and 
tell men what they had learned from him. We observe that they were: 
1) Vividly conscious of their living Lord. By the space of forty days he 
had appeared to them, so that they came to feel he might be met any- 
where, any time. Indeed, they felt more than this; he was there, in a 
constant fellowship, not just to be met occasionally. It is the very heart 
of the church’s life that it has the living Christ in the midst. 2) Vitally 
concerned with his last command. They returned to Jerusalem to wait 
for the promise, and at the first opportunity took up the task of witness- 
ing. The Lord’s command is the church’s supreme obligation. 3) Visibly 
filled with the Holy Spirit. Real Christians are different, and have to 
be accounted for, whether by new wine or some other infusion. 4) Vic- 
toriously witnessing. Their word was persuasive. Men were convicted 
as they listened. By telling the things we have seen and heard in the 
power of the Spirit we persuade men. 5) Vigorously growing. They add- 
ed numbers, to be sure. But they grew in grace, in the sense of mission, in 
the concept of their task, in the effectiveness of their life, and in the 
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bonds of fellowship. Here are the distinguishing marks of the apostolic 
church. We could omit the adjective “apostolic,” perhaps, and the 
church would be the church. 


The New Community. We get a glimpse of the church as its life got 
under way (2:42-27). 1) Its ordinances. Teaching, fellowship, break- 
ing of bread, and prayers were its activities. 2) Its influence. Fear came 
on the community, and wonders marked its daily life. 3) Its fellowship. 
So deep and real was their common life that almost automatically they 
shared possessions. 4) Its radiance. Gladness, oneness of heart, and 
praise filled their life. The sights and sounds in this new church must 
have startled the old-time residents of Jerusalem. 5) Its growth. This 
was the sort of situation the Lord could use, and he used it. Are there 
things here for us to ponder? In the light of this little picture of the first 
church in Jerusalem we are set to thinking of possibilities. We some- 
times use the expression, “‘an influential church.” Here was one that 
truly merited the description. 


Their Own Company. “And being let go, they came to their own com- 
pany” (4:23, ASV). Here the Sanhedrin stands over against the band of 
disciples in striking contrast. Peter and John had not been without sup- 
port in their trial. It must have been a great source of strength to know 
all the while that the church was backing them with its spiritual re- 
sources. The preachers are often blamed for being ineffective. They are 
not above criticism. But it may be asked whether “their own company” 
has done all it might when the preacher has stood up to proclaim the 
gospel? I do not undertake to answer the question, but note some of the 
characteristics of the people who supported the apostles. One was the 
confidence they had in divine help, as evidenced in their prayer. An- 
other was the faithfulness with which they testified to their experience 
of the risen Christ. And another was the unity of purpose whereby they 
confronted the opponents of the gospel. One can only reflect how the 
failure to keep rank has been the cause of many a military disaster; and 
in such times as these it could be the same with the church of Jesus 
Christ. 


V 


For the Apostles the Resurrection was the central fact in the Christian 
message. The successors of the Apostles may well consider what place 
ought to be given to this teaching in their labors today. It seems likely 
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that preaching on this theme is too much confined to one season of the 
year. Acts should encourage us to relate this great fact constantly to 


the redemptive message, and to the life situation in which men find 
themselves. 


The Keystone of the Faith. “This Jesus God raised up” (2:32). The 
Resurrection is the heart of Peter’s sermon. We note that he finds in it 
the answer to several questions. First, it is the key to history. He went 
back over the Old Testament to show how God had completed his pur- 
pose by raising his Son. Second, he finds in it the key to the mystery of 
Jesus Christ himself. This Jesus, Peter said was raised. If that life had 
ended in the grave it would have been the world’s supreme tragedy. We 
would have no answer to anything. Third, he finds in it an answer to the 
mystery of the coming of the Spirit. Christ poured forth the gift from 
his exalted position. Finally, he finds in it an answer to the problem of 
the Christians themselves. They had suddenly become different from 
other people in the new radiance of spirit, the new moral energy, and 
the new joy that filled them. We approach the Resurrection as a prob- 
lem. Peter approached it as an answer, and proclaimed it with what I 
once heard described as “‘a captivating sureness of belief.” We often 
assert that Christianity stands or falls with the resurrection of Christ. 
If that is so, then we need this doctrine at the heart of the message as it 
was for Peter. 


The Qualified Witness. “Of the men who have accompanied us... 
one of these men must become with us a witness to his resurrection” 
(1:21). Pentecost had not yet arrived, yet the disciples saw clearly 
where the emphasis must lie. This remark by Peter was certainly no cal- 
culated theological pronouncement. It seems all the more significant 
for just that reason. The Resurrection had already become the mean- 
ingful thing in their own experience, for it meant that they had a living 
Lord, and that he was as much with them as he had been in the days 
of his flesh. Without such a conviction there could have been no church 
or gospel. The Resurrection was also to be the central item in the witness 
of believers. We are to see how it was given with great power not many 
weeks later. It was to shake the nation as it was brought home to rulers 
and people, that the one they supposed had died on the cross was re- 
turned to heaven in glory. It would one day shake the empire, and will 
one day shake the world, when its full impact is made on the life and 
thought of men. 
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How God Kept His Word. “And we bring you the good tidings that 
what God promised to the fathers, this he has fulfilled to us their chil- 
dren by raising Jesus” (13:32 f.). Paul preached the Resurrection from 
the standpoint of fulfillment. His sermon at Antioch is based on the 
Scriptures, showing how in the facts concerning the life of the Lord, God 
carried out what he had purposed to do through all the Old Testament. 
Paul cited particular Scriptures, but his argument really is a gathering 
up of the meaning of the whole two thousand years. Here, then, is the 
Resurrection as the focal point of revelation and of history. The Apostle 
sets God’s purpose over against man’s disobedience, saying, “But God 
raised him from the dead” (13:30). God was not to be thwarted by 
human failure. He uses it. Of this the Resurrection is evidence. And so 
Paul confronts us with the great fact that stands at the center of every- 
thing. 


Life after Easter. If the preacher is looking for Easter messages he 
ought to find one in this book. And there is an interesting text on which 
to preach about “Life after Easter.” “By what power or by what name 
did you do this?” (4:7) I have heard of a tombstone on which this in- 
scription is to be found: “Here lies one whose life it takes Jesus Christ 
to explain.” Said a skeptical college student to a spokesman for the 
Christian faith, “Men like you are our difficulty.” After Jesus Christ 
was raised from the dead, his followers had to be explained. Life after 
Easter ought to be different. 1) The disciples challenged their opponents 
by the boldness of their testimony. Unlearned and ignorant men would 
normally be afraid in the presence of an august court. 2) They were a 
challenge because of the change in the quality of their life. They became 
purposeful, confident, and radiant. 3) They were a challenge because 
of the power of their influence. A Christ-filled life is a city set on a hill. 
4) They were a challenge because of the sincerity of their consecration. 
A devoted man always makes people take notice. We do well to remem- 
ber that a Christian life is not a natural achievement. It is the super- 
natural work of a risen Saviour. One wonders about many who have 
named the name of Christ—on which side of Easter are they living? 


VI 


More than half of Acts is filled with the activity of Paul. It behooves 
us to give some thought to the messages his history offers us. We have 
already considered his conversion experience. It may be worth a second 
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look. In 9:4 f. there are two significant questions. “Why do you persecute 
me?” and “Who are you, Lord?” “Why?” asked Christ. “Who?” asked 
Saul. The Lord challenged Saul to think. Could he give any sensible 
account of the career he had been pursuing? He persecuted and threat- 
ened and hated. If he were to stop for a moment to inquire into his 
motives, it might be very revealing. Instead of doing God honor, or sup- 
porting the old faith, the real reason may have been that he was hiding 
from himself all the time. He was busy avoiding a reckoning with the 
Christ he professed to despise. So, Saul asked “Who?” Here was the 
dawning of new light. Saul began at last to think seriously, honestly, 
fairly about Jesus Christ. When he did, this Jesus proved to be alto- 
gether different from what he had led himself to suppose. More than 
one element enters into a genuine experience of conversion. It is an ex- 
perience that involves the whole man. Not the least of these decisive 
elements is the rebirth of straight thinking, when a man sees himself in 
the light of heaven and sees Jesus Christ as the one to whom he must 
relate himself; and thinks about his total situation with a mind freed 
from its prejudices. We are commanded to love God with all the mind. 


The mind is not to be ignored in the matter of entering upon new life 
in the first place. 


The Garments at His Feet. “The witnesses laid down their garments 
at the feet of a young man named Saul” (7:58). Here is the first appear- 
ance on the page of history of one of its greatest characters. It seems at 
first a very minor incident. But, borrowing from “The Ancient Mariner,” 
Dr. John Hutton somewhere wrote of this text as giving us “Paul’s Alba- 
tross.”” Often a small thing signals the breaking up of winter in the soul. 
That the incident is found in Acts at all would indicate its importance 
in Paul’s own experience, for how did it get here unless he himself re- 
called it for the author? The garments so casually dropped where he was 
responsible for them became the symbol of an association, a total way 
of life from which he was freed only by the power of Christ. At that 
moment his thigh had been touched. He “forgot the things that were 
behind,” but never so far as to forget what manner of man he had been 
in the days before Christ. 


I Am Ready. “I am ready not only to be imprisoned but even to die 
at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus” (21:13). Four times in 
the New Testament we read that Paul was “ready.” He said it to the 
Romans to indicate he was ready to face an opportunity (Rom. 1:15, 
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ASV). He said it to the Corinthians to indicate he was ready to face 
a difficult task (II Cor. 12:14). He said it to Timothy to indicate he 
was ready to meet God (II Tim. 4:6 ff.). And here in Acts he was ready 
to face men. On no recorded occasion was Paul caught off guard. His 
secret was not gay indifference, nor glum desperation, nor tearful resig- 
nation, nor fixed opinion. It was complete identification with Christ so 
that his course was laid out clearly, his aim in life settled, his inner self 
at peace. Life has its surprises, but the dedicated Christian is not carried 
away by them. 


I Am Expendable. “I do not account my life of any value nor as 
precious to myself” (20:24). The last World War added this word “ex- 
pendable” to our vocabulary. In some situations, such as Corregidor 
perhaps, a man or a group of men could be written off. It seems inhuman, 
but war is like that. We can make nobler use of the word. The cause of 
Christ calls for expendables. Not that every Christian must die a violent 
death, but that every one should do what Paul did—cease to hold life as 
dear unto himself. In the kind of world we live in, the Kingdom will 
come only by paying the price. A young missionary volunteered for an 
unhealthy district in Africa. When the dangers were pointed out, he 
replied, “When a bridge is built, some stones must be laid under water. 
Nevertheless, the bridge must be built.” G. F. Willison concluded his 
book, Saints and Strangers, with this thrilling quotation from the dis- 
cussion among the Pilgrims before they left Leyden: “All great and 
honorable actions are accompanied with great difficulties, and must be 
both enterprised and overcome with answerable courages” (New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1945, p. 435). Christians in some parts of the 
world must know well what it means to be expendable. What does it 
mean for Christians in the United States in 1959? If we say it does not 
mean they should go out courting martyrdom, it ought to mean some- 
thing real, like getting self out of the center of life or being willing to 
make some sacrifice for the cause without complaining about it. 


I Stand. “To this day I have had the help that comes from God, and 
so I stand here testifying both to small and great” (26:22). We are not 
always on the march. There are times in life when it is our call to hold 
a position. For years Paul had been out on the road, founding churches, 
visiting cities, extending the frontiers of the gospel. Now he was only 
“permitted” to make his “defense.” Agrippa, Festus, Bernice, and their 
company would seem to offer little to a preacher, but Paul made the 
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occasion memorable. He stood in the strength of his convictions. He 
did not hesitate to remind Agrippa of sin and resurrection and judgment. 
He stood in the independence of his spirit. He could say that he had 
what every person in the company needed, “except for these chains” 
(26:29). He stood in the reality of his experience. “I have had the help 
that comes from God,” was how he put it. From the night of his escape 
from Damascus he had been through perils too numerous to mention, 
yet God had delivered him from them all so that he knew he never faced 
anything alone. There is always something very attractive about a stead- 
fast man. Often he is Christ’s best argument. 


VII 


There is space for only a few more suggestions taken at random from 
this book. Latent Resources. “I have no silver and gold, but I give you 
what I have (3:6). The church is a great untapped mine of undeveloped 
abilities. Peter displayed a spirit worthy of wide imitation. First, he took 
a positive and not a negative attitude toward the man’s need. We could 
add that he took such an attitude toward life itself. He did not dwell 
on his limitations, as many people do, though he had plenty. Indeed, he 
lacked the very thing the beggar wanted, money. But Peter was dis- 
posed to give, and not to think about what he could not do. Second, 
Peter found his service in the usual, not the unusual. He was on his way 
to church, and he passed a man who had been there all the time. Fields 
of usefulness are not all on the other side of the world. It isn’t lack of 
opportunity, but neglect of it, that renders so many Christians unprofit- 
able. Third, Peter relied on Christ, not self. The fact is that he had the 
greatest possible Gift to offer the lame man. Our commission is to work 
in the Name of Jesus. When we do, our resources are unlimited. 


Are You in Perfect Health? “The faith which is through Jesus has 
given the man this perfect health in the presence of you all” (3:16). 
Life only becomes what God intended it to be when it has been touched 
by Jesus Christ. What did Peter mean by “perfect soundness”? Was he 
thinking of the man’s new physical condition? No doubt he was. Yet 
there certainly is more than that in perfect health. Christ’s touch is more 
than physical healing; it is also the restoration of all life’s powers. It is 
not only the beggar at the gate who needs him. Every life needs him in 
order to be truly itself. There is a sickness of spirit all over the world, 
manifested in the anxious enquiry as to whether life has any meaning. 
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The lame and sick lie at our door, and our gospel is an offer of wholeness, 
Not only so, but it says to men who possess the powers of manhood that 
they too need the radiance and vigor and integration Christ offers. “If 
a man is to grow up, it must be like a tree; there must be nothing be- 
tween him and heaven.” 


The Tests of Discipleship. “They recognized that they had been with 
Jesus (4:13). We feel that if a man is a genuine disciple of Jesus Christ 
it ought to show. It was not difficult to tell that Peter and John belonged 
to him. Christ quickens and heightens men’s native abilities so that they 
become assured and self-possessed. Christ stimulates his disciples to be- 
come effective witnesses. Christ imparts a radiance of spirit that is evi- 
dent in attitude and conduct. Christ gives a spiritual authority and con- 
viction even in the presence of the learned and superior. Christ instills 
courage that takes no account of the weight of opposing forces. The 
Sanhedrin was not the last assembly of doctors of the law to be aston- 
ished by humble men and women who had come under the influence of 
Jesus. Of course, the point is not that we deliberately set up these stand- 
ards and try to reach them. We live near enough to Christ, and we do it 
long enough, so that at last it begins to dawn on those who know us that 
we have been with Jesus. 


Nothing. “They could say nothing.” “Finding nothing” (4:14, 21, 
ASV). There is more in “nothing” than might at first be supposed. Luke 
becomes almost ironic in his description of the helplessness of the oppo- 
sition. The rulers were set at naught by a fact. When a healed men was 
standing there, about whose experience there could be no doubt, there 
is no argument. A single fact can destroy a thousand pages of theory. 
They were set at naught also by a quality of life. There is never much to 
be said against a dedicated spirit. How strange that the rulers did not 
think of drawing the logical conclusion from “nothing,” namely, that a 
new redemptive power was at work. 


Paying the Price. “Sold a piece of property and... kept back some of 
the proceeds” (5:1 f.). I heard a quotation years ago, the source of 
which I do not know: “You can have what you want in this world, but 
you cannot regulate the price you have to pay for it.”” Ananias wanted 
to be known as a generous, devoted follower of Christ, but he did not 
want to pay. Any disciple of Christ can have spiritual attainment of a 
high order, but he has to pay all it costs. It will mean the surrender of 
everything, including self with its interests and desires. Every disciple 
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may have a deep prayer life. But he has to pay in full, in giving up time 
and worldly pursuits and energy of body and mind. Self-surrender is 
the price of prevailing prayer. Every disciple can have a life of fellow- 
ship with the Lord. But he has to pay the price, for one does not main- 
tain that fellowship and the fellowship of unholy men or activity in un- 
holy pursuits. We pay for some things with our wealth. We pay for some 
things with our time. We pay for some things with our life. Everything 
in the world has its price. Ananias did the one thing completely wrong 
—he tried to secure spiritual values at a discount. Observe the number 
of times the word “all” is used in the New Testament in connection with 
following Christ—“they left all, and followed him,” “he went and sold 
all that he had, and bought it” (Luke 5:11, Matt. 13:46, ASV), etc. 
You cannot have Christ, and keep back part of the price. 


Preaching Fesus. “Beginning with this scripture he told him the good 
news of Jesus (8:35). “This scripture” was the 53rd of Isaiah, of course, 
and it was to the eunuch from Ethiopia that Philip was preaching. It 
was a great opportunity. Philip made the most of it. First, he preached 
Jesus because he was the one who explained the Scripture. No one else 
really fits the picture of the Suffering Servant. No one else really ex- 
plains what a sacrificial death means. Second, he preached Jesus be- 
cause Jesus was the one who meant most to Philip himself. He was one 
of the disciples scattered after the persecution broke out in Jerusalem. 
He went about preaching the gospel, for he had to share with anyone 
who would listen all that he had experienced since he met Jesus. Third, 
he preached Jesus because Jesus alone could meet the need of this seek- 
ing man. Why had he made the journey to Jerusalem, and why was he 
reading the Scripture, and why had he come to this particular passage? 
We can only guess. But it cannot be deemed too fanciful to say that he 
was looking for answers to deep questions in his own life. To this Philip 
must have rejoiced that he could respond so adequately by telling “him 
the good news of Jesus.” 

I offer one final thought on preaching from Acts, which may not 
inappropriately be used as a conclusion. Disturbing the Peace. “These 
men who have turned the world upside down have come here also” 
(17:6). My homiletics teacher years ago quoted an outline on this text 
by an unnamed preacher: “First, the world is upside down already. 
Second, turning it upside down is turning it right side up. Third, let us 
get at it.” It would be difficult to improve on this simple statement. 
Assuredly we live in a world with the wrong things on top—in society, 
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economic life, government, international relations, personal ideals. If 
such is the condition of our world, the Christian faith is bound to be 
revolutionary. “Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill shall be made low.” “Make level in the desert a highway for our 
God” (Isa. 40: 4, 3, ASV). “I have not come to bring peace, but a 
sword” (Matt. 10:34). “Let justice roll down like waters, and righteous- 
ness like an ever-flowing stream” (Amos 5:24). Many things are due to 
be overturned when the gospel is let loose. The words of the people of 
Thessalonica were a tribute to the devotion of the early Christians. They 
were a tribute to the power of the Christian message. Early one morning 
a traveller in the Pyrenees was frightened by thunderous noises. His 
fears subsided when he was told the noises did not mean the end of the 
world, but they heralded the coming of the dawn. The Book of Acts 
echoes with the dawn. May we not hope that the thunders we hear in 
our time, as peoples and nations and races and ideas clash, are God's 
way of restoring this earth to its divinely intended order. 
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New Testament Literature, 1958 


by ELwyn E. Titpen, Jr. 


As continuation of the bibliographical articles by George R. Edwards and my- 
self' in which we noted about 150 books relating to the New Testament and 
appearing during the years 1955, 1956, and 1957, my job is to describe the 
representative books of 1958. I have included a few of prior years that were not 
mentioned in the earlier articles. For practical reasons these reports deal with 
books published in English. I have been concerned to include books of varying 
theological outlook, seeking out those which seem to describe some aspect of New 
Testament study clearly, or mediate the fruits of scholarly struggle creatively, or 
at any rate exhibit something of what is going on in the field. A useful classifica- 
tion of the books of the year falls into four parts: (1) New Testament back- 
ground and introduction; (2) commentaries and other books relating to the 
Gospels; (3) commentaries and other books relating to the other parts of the New 
Testament; (4) biblical theology. 

1. Background and Introduction—In this group I include a variety of books 
useful to the understanding of the beginnings of Christianity. In the field of trans- 
lation J. B. Phillips’ contributions are already well known and increasingly prized. 
I note here that the twelfth printing of The Gospels into Modern English is now 
available. Phillips comments in the foreword on the “large number of small cor- 
rections” he found himself obliged to make, but does not identify these otherwise. 
Presumably this task of improvement took place during the preparing of the 
several parts of the author’s rendering of the New Testament for the single volume 
edition, The New Testament in Modern English: A Translation. Simple yet use- 
ful maps appear at the back together with a short index, which undeniably is 
simple, but may not be very useful. 

The work on the thousands of fragments comprising the most of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls continues, as does the task of interpreting the published texts. A. Powell 
Davies in The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls wrote a combative book in which 
facts, conjectures, hypotheses, and special pleading jostle one another. Davies 
concentrates on the bearing of the Scrolls on our understanding of Christian ori- 
gins. He is especially perturbed that, as he sees it, the Christian churches continue 





1. Interpretation, XI, 1 (January 1957), pp. 71-85 and XII, 2 (April 1958), pp. 221-241. 
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to assert a uniqueness in Jesus and a true originality in the gospel. This is a book 
to be read with care. Its value lies in its attack on a spirit of complacency that 
might grow up along the lines of the popular acceptance of archaeology as “prov- 
ing” the Bible. My comment is not meant to derogate the contributions of archae- 
ology to biblical studies, of course. It is to suggest rather that similar cautions 
obtain in drawing conclusions in this new, narrower field of the Scrolls as in the 
older and broader discipline. 


Professor F, F. Bruce, in his inaugural lecture at the University of Sheffield, 
England, New Horizons in Biblical Studies, surveys the contributions of archae- 
ology in the recent past. He notes that these have helped us “to appreciate better 
the significance of Biblical studies in their Near Eastern setting” and “have at the 
same time helped us to appreciate better the distinctive qualities which justify the 
recognition of Biblical history and literature as an independent discipline.” In 
this lecture Bruce gave four pages to the Dead Sea Scrolls and to a recent dis- 
covery in Egypt. In another brief paper, The Teacher of Righteousness in the 
Qumran Texts, he discusses the relation of the ““Teacher” to Christianity. He sees 
no special connection, remarking correctly, ““Those who are primarily interested in 
finding resemblances will tend to overlook the differences; those who are primarily 
interested in minimizing resemblances will emphasize the differences.” 

An instructive illustration of what Bruce meant may be found in an ephemeral 
bit appearing in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library reporting “A Panel 
Discussion of the Dead Sea Scrolls.”” Though the discussion was set at a popular 
level and does not concern us here as a whole, Theodore Gaster, one of the 
participants (Millar Burrows was another), made an interesting point. He said 
that if the Scrolls had fallen first into the hands of Parsee scholars, familiar with 
the Avesta but not the Old and New Testaments, ‘““They would have been able to 
find parallels in exactly the same plenitude [as Western scholars have found in the 
Bible to things in the Scrolls].” ‘I have been able to establish more than forty or 
fifty close parallels,” he said, indicating a half-dozen or more. Gaster’s com- 
petence in this field of comparative literature makes his testimony impressive, and 
points up the fact that years of scholarly activity will be needed before the evi- 
dential value of the Scrolls is generally agreed upon. Meantime 1958 welcomed 
More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls: New Scrolls and New Interpretations by 
Millar Burrows. In this book and his earlier The Dead Sea Scrolls (1955) is the 
best available introduction to this exciting material. 


Two other older books bowed into circulation. Archibald M. Hunter revised 


Daniel J. Theron prepared Evidences of Tradition to give easy access to the most 
important remaining sources outside the Bible which refer to the early history of 
Christianity, including the history of the canon of the New Testament. The 
original texts in Greek or Latin appear with matching English translations. A 
more massive book is §. G. F. Brandon’s The Fall of ferusalem and the Christian 
Church: A Study of the Effects of the Fewish Overthrow of A. D. 70 on 
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Christianity. This is an unusual source book and detailed historical investigation, 
now available in a second edition. 

Two other older books bowed into circulation. Archibald H. Hunter revised 
his wartime Introducing the New Testament adding nine additional chapters to 
complete his discussion of the origins and contents of the books of the New Testa- 
ment. This is a useful book for study groups. It is simple, nontechnical, breezy, 
irenic, and competently done. 

Contrary in every way to Hunter’s introduction is Conybeare’s The Origins of 
Christianity. First published in 1909 as Magic, Myth and Morals, A Study of 
Christian Origins, it is a polemical presentation of a historical, comparative re- 
ligions point of view. It attacks both the liberal and orthodox schools of the turn 
of the century. The publisher is overly sanguine in supposing that modern dis- 
coveries and research have not dated this book. 

2. Commentaries and Other Books Relating to the Gospels—A necessary tool 
for the study of the Synoptic Gospels is a Synopsis, and one of the best of these, 
edited by Burton H. Throckmorton, Jr., has appeared in its second edition. The 
text is that of the Revised Standard Version, and the plan is that of the famous 
Huck-Lietzmann Synopsis of the Greek texts. This new edition is amplified by a 
number of pages of prefatory material headed “Introduction to Footnote Referen- 
ces,” which aim to smooth the way of the neophyte in textual criticism. 

Among commentaries on the Gospels the publications of the year include works 
of quite different sorts. On Luke, A. R. C. Leaney has put out a historical-critical 
commentary in Harper’s New Testament Commentaries series edited by Henry 
Chadwick. Leaney has in mind highly knowledgeable readers who will be 
interested in unsolved problems and matters on which research may have some- 
thing new to say. With this aim in view it is odd that Leaney hardly recognizes 
the existence of the materials from Qumran and, at the points where I tested his 
discussions, seems to neglect the possible bearing of the Dead Sea Scrolls on the 
Gospels. His introduction deals with many topics natural to research in Luke, 
including detached notes on such matters as the census, John the Baptist, the re- 
jection at Nazareth, Jesus and Peter, and the Lucan text of the Lord’s Prayer. 
This is a substantial piece of work with a built-in transient factor. 

By contrast William Barclay is represented by three commentaries on books of 
the New Testament making their first appearance under the auspices of an Ameri- 
can publisher. Each has appeared before in Great Britain and needs only brief 
notation here. Barclay expounds John in two pocket sized volumes especially 
planned for daily, devotional reading. Barclay is a competent scholar. He has a 
spiritual concern. He mediates a thoughtful understanding of the Christian faith 
in conversational tones. 

There is a number of quite different and helpful books on the life and teachings 
of Jesus. Though I recognize that what we find to be significant here depends at 
least in part on ourselves rather than on the book being evaluated, there is ma- 
terial of interest, I am sure, to most readers of INTERPRETATION. 
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In an unostentatious way Philip Carrington, Anglican Bishop of Quebec, re- 
tells the story of Jesus in Our Lord and Saviour: His Life and Teachings. The 
Bishop appears to be one of those able to combine intensive scholarship in early 
church history—he has just published a two-volume work in the field—with ad- 
ministrative activities and a pastoral concern. His book on Jesus is characterized 
by directness of approach to the material, simplicity in the telling, and a pastoral 
sympathy for the questions Christian people in fact ask, rather than an academic 
concern for the questions they—possibly—ought to ask. Those familiar with the 
old, old story might come on fresh ways of telling it here. Lay people who would 
like the story told without frills will be well served. 

Gerald Vann and P. K. Meagher published, with the imprimatur, T he T emp- 
tations of Christ. Though, or along with, a devotional didactic intent, this is a 
clear-eyed interpretation of the Temptation from a conservative viewpoint. The 
authors hold to the reality of Satan but do not pronounce whether the Devil ap- 
peared to Jesus outwardly or via an inward route. They hold that Jesus was 
genuinely tempted. There is a universal lament indeed on page 94: “. . . it is 
common to find catholics [sic] much more concerned about Friday abstinence 
than about some of the basic commandments of God.” 

Two books of 1957 not available for Edwards’ survey treat vestigial sources of 
knowledge of Jesus. The more comprehensive, less technical, and of wider appeal, 
is a Pelican pocket book by Roderic Dunkerley entitled Beyond the Gospels. 
There is a subtitle stating that this is “an investigation into the information on 
the life of Christ to be found outside the Gospels.” This is a bargain for 85 cents; 
it would be a bargain at twice the price. It is judiciously and well written. Dunk- 
erley respects his reader’s intelligent interest. He covers biblical materials, Jewish 
and pagan texts, agrapha and apocrypha, and recognized writings of the early 
church fathers. He digs in other dark corners, too. “For my own part anyhow,” 
he concludes, “I feel like one who, turning over forgotten papers in a long- 
neglected box, has come upon some old and faded photographs of a dear friend; 
they cannot bear comparison with those lovely portraits of him we rightly cherish 
as our most sacred treasures, but they too may have a place in our esteem and 
in our memory.” 

For the interested student of early Christian thought Joachim Jeremias’ Unbe- 
kannte Fesus Worte (1951) has appeared as Unknown Sayings of Jesus. The book 
is a highly technical discussion of 21 agrapha which may very likely reflect 
original sayings of Jesus. It includes a valuable survey of research in this field. 
The sayings are discussed separately and extensively. 

A number of books about Jesus’ disciples cover most of the possible areas of 
interest. Edgar J. Goodspeed, the veteran biblical scholar, gives a useful summary 
of our factual knowledge of the Twelve and of the influences issuing from them. 
He writes as a historian, not as a biographer. He is obliged to deal in traditional 
lore to fill out some of his chapters, but aims to keep the distinction clear between 
the historical and the traditional. Asbury Smith, on the other hand, in The 
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Twelve Christ Chose, writes biographical chapters in a devotional vein. Tradi- 
tional assertion and homiletical ingenuity are no substitute for established facts, 
of course; in the author’s conclusions about the contributions of the Twelve, he 
goes, I fear, beyond the evidence. 

T. Ralph Morton shows very impressively how to deepen our understanding of 
the men about Jesus, namely, by studying Jesus’ relations with them. Morton 
modestly disclaims that his book, The Twelve Together, is meant to succeed 
A. B. Bruce’s The Training of the Twelve, now some eighty years old, and rests 
on T. W. Manson in critical matters. He offers, however, what is to me an im- 
pressive extension of our limited biographical knowledge about Jesus’ disciples. 

Morton’s point is that we can see in the Gospels stages in the disciples’ ex- 
perience with Jesus. He holds that “The story of the Gospels is not the record of 
the developing experience of Jesus but the record of the development of the 
corporate experience of the disciples in their life with Jesus.” Morton has a 
stimulating insistence: that Jesus proposed to train disciples by involving them 
in his own life. “He did not begin His training of His men with any kind of 
‘devotional life. If that had been the beginning it might well have been the end. 
His disciples would have become a religious group. Their initial training was in 
the life they lived together—in its daily trials and temptations and its joys. Their 
devotion was worked out in the material and personal problems of their life 
together, and in their work” (p. 72). Perhaps if we can see creative design in 
Jesus’ relations with his disciples that insight will become more meaningful in our 
day than romancing about the Twelve in the traditional manner. 

John Lowe has summarized the factual biographical material concerning the 
apostle Peter in a brief book titled Saint Peter. Lowe is painstaking, reasonable, 
clear, Protestant. There is a lot of exegesis and early Christian history in these 
65 pages. 

In the sphere of the eschatological John A. T. Robinson (in Fesus and His 
Coming: The Emergence of a Doctrine) ably and forcefully restates the views of 
Jeremias and Dodd. The more unpalatable we find Robinson’s exegesis or his 
reconstructions of Jesus’ thought and that of the apostles, the more we must 
reckon with this work; for the author is animated not only by concern for the 
establishing of factual historical understanding but by a yearning to make 
Christian faith in its essence demanding of the attention of modern men. He 
makes the provocative suggestion that “, . . the Church finds itself today in much 
the same position in regard to its doctrine of the Last Things as our grandfathers 
did a century ago in relation to the First Things. It is here that obscurantism, 
whether in regard to Biblical criticism or to the perspectives of contemporary 
science, can most easily provide the occasion for rejecting the whole Christian 
scheme of thought. . . .” 

Robinson’s thesis is that according to New Testament evidence the church’s 
faith in a future parousia does not go back to Jesus. Rather, the message about 
the parousia is a mythical statement of the “summing up of all things in Christ.” 
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The myth is valid when it portrays to our minds what it means to face Christ as 
Lord, and know the power of the Holy Spirit. It is in error when the parousia is 
externalized, postponed, and reduced to the level of an event. “There is but one 
coming, begun at Christmas, perfected on the Cross, and continuing till all are 
involved in it” (p. 185). 

Obviously this readable book contrasts with the more traditional exposition of 
Beasley-Murray’s A Commentary on Mark Thirteen mentioned in Edwards’ 
article. I regret that I have not seen W. G. Kiimmel’s Promise and Fulfillment: 
The Eschatological Message of Fesus (1957). 

3. Commentaries and Other Books Relating to the Other Parts of the New 
Testament—The Book of Acts attracted the attention of three quite different 
expositors. C. S. C. Williams in The Acts of the Apostles has prepared a general 
commentary which aims at giving the sense of the text for readers who do not use 
Greek. He includes independent translations, and deals in the introduction with 
the important topics and issues. The outlook is conservative. 

For readers with a flair for checking viewpoints, Giuseppe Ricciotti’s com- 
mentary of the same title as Williams’ is costly but useful and not strongly Catho- 
lic. For sermons to help other sermons aborning there is material in Fogle’s 
Christians Together: Reflections on the Book of Acts. Fogle’s thought is that 
Acts may be a lesson book: “The church in one century can help us explain it in 
another.” His interest in human friendships suggests a comparison with Morton’s 
book on the disciples noted above. I found more that was new in Morton. 

C. K. Barrett stresses expository values in A Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans. The introduction is brief but sufficient for most readers. The biblio- 
graphical list is only an acknowledgment. No outline of Romans is given, but the 
text is broken into logical sections. The commentary is based on the author’s own 
translation. A running text is used as in the Moffatt series, key words from the 
epistle being noted in bold face type. A knowledge of Greek is not assumed, 
though a well informed reader is. Here are teasing samples drawn from the ex- 
position: “to justify’ means to make righteous, i.e., right, clear, or acquitted. 
Hilasterion (3:25) is a “means of dealing with sins.” Baptism, for Paul, marks 
the door into Christ’s people. The Apostle’s thought was “‘cast in an eschatological 
mold.” In chapter 7 Paul accounts for “the role of religion in man’s experience.” 
In 12:1 the honored phrase “reasonable service” becomes “spiritual worship” as 
in the Revised Standard Version. 

William Barclay’s The Letter to the Romans has now been published in this 
country. Where I tested the point of view it seems to run in sympathy with 
Barrett’s. The method is the established one for this writer. He divides the letter 
into 71 sections, assigns topics to each and analyzes the thought in a concern that 
Paul’s intended meaning may light lamps in modern Christian minds and lives. 

Second Corinthians is annotated by R. V. G. Tasker, who is editing the 
Tyndale New Testament Commentaries. One can sympathize with one implica- 
tion in Tasker’s comment that there is today a “lack of commentaries which 
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avoid the extremes of being unduly technical or unhelpfully brief.” Perhaps so, 
but Barclay’s Romans was first published in 1955! Tasker apparently has in 
mind overwhelmed or undernourished readers who depend on the Authorized 
Version of Holy Scripture, and writes a modest exposition of Second Corinthians 
noting meanings of underlying Greek words and pointing out places where the 
venerable Authorized Version may be improved. He argues for the unity of 
Second Corinthians. He depends largely on the work of Charles Hodge, Allan 
Menzies, and James Denney. 

For users of Greek, Eerdmans, who publishes the Tyndale Commentaries, is 
issuing the New International Commentary on the New Testament edited by Ned 
B, Stonehouse of Westminster Seminary. I note the volume on Ephesians and 
Colossians, the commenting being done respectively by E. K. Simpson and F. F. 
Bruce. While conservative in outlook throughout, Bruce’s work on Colossians is 
the more independent and contemporary. 

The title They Met at Philipfi artificially applies a Shakespearean quotation, 
but there is life in the expository discourse that constitutes the book. Carroll E. 
Simcox is true to his subtitle A Devotional Commentary on Philippians, and his 
ideal could be printed in golden letters: “A truly devotional commentary on 
Holy Scripture must deepen the Christian reader’s devotion to his Lord. Its aim 
is loving knowledge of Him who is the truth. Hence there can be in it no intel- 
lectual short-cuts or false simplifications. . . . The purpose . . . is to make better 
Christians out of Christians: to strengthen their faith, to enlighten understanding, 
to quicken love, and to stir up wills.” This book will help. The quotations and 
insights are fresh. 

Barclay’s contribution to the literature on Hebrews appears to be another useful 
part of the Daily Study Bible that he and Westminster Press are engaged in. He 
treats the text of Hebrews in 57 sections. First published in 1955 it now appears 
in the United States. Gleason L. Archer has a different aim from Barclay in his 
The Epistle to the Hebrews: a Study Manual, as the title indicates. He has pre- 
pared in effect a dogmatic exposition in outline form of the thread of thought. I 
got the impression that there is more interest in the Old Testament background 
of the thought of Hebrews, and in modern applications, than in the contem- 
porary situation to which Hebrews was addressed. In a characteristic bit we 
are told that the author of Hebrews, who is termed “the Apostle,” is unknown, 
but that “In any event the primary Author . . . is God Himself. . . .” 

The seemingly inexhaustible Barclay published, this time in London, Letters to 
the Seven Churches as revisions of articles on Revelation 2-3 that first appeared 
inthe British Weekly. This is grist for the preacher’s mill: historical background, 
exegesis, and application simply done in an awareness of both biblical and 
modern problems. 

Last, and in part, honoris causa, is the reprint edition of Henry Alford’s The 
Greek Testament. Originally conceived in the first half of the 19th century and 
published between 1849 and 1871, there is much here that is simply out of date, 
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and much that has only antiquarian interest. I myself doubt that Professor Har- 
rison’s brief appendices can render Alford meaningful to our time in the same 
vital way he was to his own. Nor can I be enthusiastic about the editor’s concern 
to note for some unwary reader certain of Alford’s theological opinions, as on 
inspiration of Scripture. Yet Alford’s name is famous in the history of English 
commenting on the Bible. His insights still have value to the reader of the Greek 
Testament who will patiently avoid making Alford our contemporary. The 
Moody Press has produced two good looking, though regrettably bulky, volumes, 

4. Biblical Theology—The writings I mention here are diverse but on central 
matters. For detailed exegetical study of biblical ideas there is nothing better 
than Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. H. P. Kingdon 
has placed those of us who do not read German in his debt by translating the 
articles on “Basileia” (Kingdom) and “Lord” into English with some additional 
material. This is solid stuff and ought to be widely used. 

In The Meaning of Christ R. C. Johnson cuts through complacent under- 
standing which is misunderstanding to present a hard-thrusting interpretation of 
the Lord of the church who is “very God and very man.” This book is for 
pastors who are burdened to speak of Christ in language of thoughtful men today, 
and for pastors who suppose they do not face such a need, yet who nonetheless 
deal with young people. It is for laymen, of course. ““When the Creator gave us 
minds, he must have intended that we should use them, and that we should use 
them above all in grasping the truth that he discloses to us.” 

John Knox of Union Seminary in New York, writes The Death of Christ: The 
Cross in New Testament History and Faith to stress his view that contemporary 
Christian faith rests on the prior faith of the church. The cross symbolizes all 
that the church has found in Christ, he holds; but it is hard now to distinguish 
between the historical circumstances of Jesus’ life and the earliest Christian in- 
terpretation of the circumstances, an interpretation which at points could have 
been quite mistaken. The cross, however, stands for the Christian conviction 
“that the way of Christ is a way of love, that this way must be followed at the 
cost of whatever suffering, and that the suffering thus incurred, and indeed all 
suffering patiently borne, can have redemptive meaning” (p. 158). In a con 
versational appendix about Bultmann’s views on “demythologizing,”’ Knox 
speaks of the resurrection of Jesus, the coming of the Spirit, and the creation of 
the church as being “three ways of referring to the same occurrence.” 

Vincent Taylor is another competent and constructive scholar, whose work I 
regard as among the finest being put out in New Testament studies today. His 
substantial volume entitled The Person of Christ in New Testament Teaching 
follows The Names of Christ (1953) and The Life and Ministry of Fesus (1954 

as part III of what in origin were lectures at Oxford on “The Person of Christ in 
New Testament Teaching.” Taylor’s method is to exegete the important texts 1 
the various writings and groups of writings in the New Testament and on thi 
basis to erect a historical and theological discussion of the New Testament about 
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the Person of Christ. Whimsically Taylor writes, “It seems to me that the only 
way to enter into the meaning of a sublime, but difficult, passage is to summarize 
the views of many commentators and then to leave them in storage for ten years.” 
He has. The book is fruitage of a lifetime of study. 

T. W. Manson, peer of Taylor, speaks through two lectures which have been 
given the general title, Ministry and Priesthood: Christ’s and Ours. This is a 
slight book in which a veteran scholar of the Christian movement mediates his 
understanding of “Some Aspects of the Ministry of Jesus and the Task of His 
Church” and “The Priesthood and Believers.” There is a lot here in small space. 

Two books in Pauline investigation merit mention. Herman Ridderbos, who is 
professor of New Testament at Kampen Theological Seminary in the Netherlands, 
treats a perennial theme in Paul and fesus: Origin and General Character of 
Paul’s Preaching of Christ. This is a compactly written book, almost the equiva- 
lent of slightly expanded lecture notes. Ridderbos is a scholar in the tradition of 
J. G. Machen, being to the right, if one may so speak, of Vincent Taylor as Pro- 
fessor Knox is to Taylor’s left. The book reflects much industry; the extensive 
notes refer largely to European scholarship. I feel that Ridderbos does not reckon 
with the problems Bultmann (and Knox) are trying to solve. It would be in- 
structive to read together the recent work of Ridderbos, Taylor, and Bultmann, 
for each is clearly in the Christian fellowship, regards himself as a Christian be- 
liever, and writes with concern for both understanding and faith. 

Earle Ellis has put together a scholarly presentation of the state of our know- 
ledge regarding Paul’s use of the Old Testament in a book of this name. A 
knowledge of Greek is necessary here. The author seems zealous to describe 
differences which he finds between Paul’s methods and those of the rabbis. The 
major value of such investigation, he notes, is in the study of early Christian 
exegesis and theology. 

To catch a phrase from our final author out of its proper context, John Jansen’s 
book The Meaning of Baptism aims at “some helpful perspectives concerning 
baptism.” Jansen speaks from within a tradition that baptizes infants, but to 
Christians of all traditions who will meditate on the meaning of their own baptism 
for their personal lives. The essence of that meaning is that the baptized bear 
Christ’s Name, share his Death, and live by his Spirit. The book is for preachers, 
and others. Jansen’s interest is biblical but personal and contemporary, rather 
than genetic and historical. He moves where biblical study when biblically con- 
ceived should end, in the deepest concerns of men “in Christ.” 
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A MEANINGFUL ANTHOLOGY 


Prophetic Faith in Isaiah, by SHELDON H. Bianx. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1958. 241 pp. $3.75. 


Tuis is a book about the biblical Book of Isaiah. It is not the author’s purpose 
to furnish yet another critical introduction, or to give a commentary on all sixty- 
six chapters; but before the reader is finished he will have been introduced to the 
many prophets who speak in its oracles and will have learned to recognize the 
distinctive accents of their messages. For it is this latter with which Professor Blank 
is primarily concerned. He is in search of the meaning which faith had for the 
series of Isaiahs whose preaching is collected in the finished book. It is when the 
author pursues this primary purpose that the book is at its best, and one meets 
treasure upon treasure of insight and formulation. The long pauses in the body 
of the manuscript to justify critical judgments and to explain emendations of 
texts make for a disturbing unevenness of pace and tend to distract the reader 
himself into a preoccupation with just those concerns which the author professes 
not to have in this particular volume. Since the organization of the book involves 
a series of critical judgments in which the different Isaiahs are identified, perhaps 
this is inevitable. 

The reader is faced at the very start with a fine analysis in which Isaiah ben 
Amoz is freed from a blurring combination with “the Isaiah of Legend.” The 
historical Isaiah who bequeathed his name to the book was a prophet of 
doom and gloom. He is the voice that speaks in the woes and threats of the 
earlier chapters, and he had naught but stern demand and devastating ruin to 
offer an Israel delinquent in its covenant loyalty to God. His figure has been 
obscured by the addition of an “Isaiah of Legend,” a product of the popular 
mind. This legendary Isaiah was invented because the prediction of Isaiah ben 
Amoz that Sennacherib would take Jerusalem in 701 B.C. proved erroneous, This 
rehabilitation of the prophet is to be seen most clearly in chapters 36 to 39 where 
infallible accuracy in prediction is the essential characteristic of the stories. But 
Chapter 7 is another place where the real Isaiah has been revised; the present text 
is a conflation in which he is transformed from the herald of destruction into the 
theological concepts (witness, prophet, servant, etc.) are identified and inter- 
It was the legendary popular Isaiah who produced the Immanuel prophecy, 
would not believe that God would surrender Jerusalem, and “adopted” the 
prophet’s son, Shear Yashub, so that he became a symbol of hope instead of 
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judgment. Wherever this theology defines an oracle, it is the legendary, not the 
historical Isaiah, who speaks. 

The longest section of the book, one hundred of the some two hundred pages, 
is devoted to the familiar Deutero-Isaiah whose oracles illume the crisis pre- 
cipitated by the meteoric rise of Cyrus. ‘T'wo other voices are identified as prophets 
of the years following the return from exile, giving expression to the “multiform 
hope” that sustained the revived Judean State. Chapters 9 and 11 record the 
Messianic hope for renewal through a Davidic king; in 24-27 the apocalyptist 
cries out the answer of desperation, an invitation to the catastrophic judgment of 
God. The last Isaiah, chapters 56-66, is not really an individual; here rises a 
medley of voices calling Israel to the duty of hope that wrestles its aspiration from 
God himself. These, then, are the Isaiahs to whom Professor Blank listens to 
discover what faith meant to them. 


The most irritating (or stimulating?) part of the book is the treatment of 
Chapters 1-39 in which the author confidently separates woe from promise, 
challenge from hope, and produces two consistent Isaiahs, the historical and 
the legendary. Is a canon of consistency really adequate for interpreting 
the variety in prophetic oracles? Were the eighth century prophets so monot- 
onously logical that they were oblivious to the contingencies of history and the 
ambiguities of Israel’s mind? One doubts it. The prophets were probably more 
complex and subtile than rational criticism gives them credit for being. Too, one 
misses any real explication of the profound theology of Isaiah ben Amoz. Once 
he is freed from popularizing rehabilitation, the book moves on. 


It is in the chapters on Isaiah 40-55 that the reader realizes the author is in a 
beloved and off-explored country. No student of the exilic evangelist will fail to 
rejoice at the penetration and grasp which guides him here. The prophet’s basic 
theological concepts (witness, prophet, servant, etc.) are identified and inter- 
preted, then related to one another in such a fashion as to exhibit the structure 
and rationale of the prophet’s faith. In doing so Professor Blank demonstrates 
the inner unity of the “servant songs” with the rest of the prophecy. He believes 
the servant is a personification of Isaiah. The personification is carried out by 
using the features of a prophet, Jeremiah in particular. The purpose of the songs 
is to describe Israel’s mission as a corporate prophet, a witness to the one God. 
The fourth song is not a prediction of a servant who will suffer, but a victorious 
accounting of the meaning of Israel’s past suffering in the purpose of God. 
Around this central notion of the corporate servant-prophet with a witnessing mis- 
sion the rest of the study is organized. 


Another example of provocative insight is the contention that the Noah story 
furnishes the quarry for the motifs and themes in the so-called Isaiah apocalypse. 
Yet another is the challenging portrayal of the prayer that is Promethean in the 
chapters of Trito-Isaiah, the prayer that wrestles and argues its desire from God. 
A study which considers all the prophets whose preaching contributes to the 
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total book must span many decades and listen to a variety of voices. The unity 
of Professor Blank’s study consists in its constant return to the question about 
faith’s character and meaning. In Isaiah he discovers an anthology of faiths—all 
different, yet all related and meaningful. They move between the poles of sur- 
render and effort, receiving and giving. In Isaiah ben Amoz obedience and 
loyalty are central; in the apocalypse and the Isaiah of legend, believing. Be- 
tween is Deutero-Isaiah for whom mission is both passivity and obedience. In the 
exigencies and changes of her history Israel could not do without any of these 
varieties of faith—and in the long last, the author concludes, they are all one in 
being man’s first step toward God. 
James LuTHER Mays 


MODERN ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOLARSHIP 


Saint Paul. Epitre aux Romains, translation and commentary by FATHER 
JoserH Husy, S. J., new edition by FatTHEeR STANISLAS LYONNET, S. J. 
Beauchesne et ses fils, Paris, 1957. 644 pp. 


Tus book is Volume X in the series of New Testament commentaries and 
monographs Verbum salutis, founded by Father Huby and continued after his 
death by Father Lyonnet, Dean of the Biblical Faculty of the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute. The present volume is a reprint of the first edition which appeared 
early in the war, now augmented by Lyonnet with an article on “Original Sin 
and the Exegesis of Rom. 5: 12-14” (as “Appendice II’), together with 77 pages 
of notes to the commentary (as “Appendice IIT’). 

Those who approach Roman Catholic Pauline research in terms of such 
standard older treatments as The Theology of St. Paul by Fernand Prat, S. J., 
are due for a welcomed surprise. For the present situation is less accurately 
characterized by the constant reprints of that work than by a critical comment in 
a recent letter from a Jesuit scholar concerning that previous generation: “Es- 
pecially we Catholic theologians were then still impossibly conservative, trained 
in a strongly apologetic exegesis.” ‘Today there is a new mood in Roman Catholic 
biblical research, facilitated by official papal policy stated in the encyclical Divino 
afflante Spiritu of 1943, and evident in such projects as Lagrange’s Etudes 
bibliques, the Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible, the Revue biblique, the 
Bible de férusalem, the neue Folge of the Biblische Zeitschrift, and the second 
edition of the Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche. Here we have to do with a 
Roman Catholic scholarship not only conversant with Protestant critical work, 
but to a considerable extent congenial with and dependent upon it. Although, of 
course, one has yet to encounter a Jesuit Bultmannian, such a work as Bultmann 
et Tinterprétation du Nouveau Testament by René Marlé S. J. excels many 
Protestant treatments in its thoroughness of understanding and soberness of criti- 
cal evaluation. The present volume falls within this newer, more relevant re- 
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search. In addition to thorough use of patristic exegesis, one finds constant use 
of standard Protestant German and English works, such as the Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, the Hanbuch zum NT and ICC, while the 
French heritage includes Goguel as well as Lagrange. 

The notes by Lyonnet form a series of small independent studies to various 
problems. ‘The quality of research involved is most apparent in the extended essay 
on original sin presented in Appendice II. Here the Latin tradition is forsaken 
in favor of the Greek fathers and modern philology. Augustine had presented his 
view of original sin in the terms of the Vulgate translation of Rom. 5:12, where 
Jerome’s in quo clearly implies either in quo Adamo or in quo peccato, so that 
in either case the verse says that all men sinned in Adam (or in Adam’s sin). 
However the Greek idiom designates causality, so that the verse has been trans- 
lated in the period of liberalism without any relation to original sin: “death 
passed upon all men, because all sinned (individually).” On the basis of a 
detailed study of the meaning of the expression in Greek literature (cf. Biblica, 
XXXVI [1955], 436-456), Lyonnet succeeds in establishing a meaning which 
reintroduces into the exegesis of the verse a relatedness of one’s individual sinning 
to the Adamic heritage, which is in fact necessitated by the context: “It is 
usually a question of a causality which is so to speak secondary, added; one may 
translate ‘in as much as’, ‘to the extent that’, or as Cyril does, ‘according as.’ 
The most frequent case is that of contracts or treaties: the expression introduces 
a condition or an annexed clause, whose execution certainly exercises a real 
causality, but yet in dependence upon the contract or treaty, a dependent and 
secondary causality” (pp. 536f.). He accepts Moulton’s translation of the idiom, 
“in view of the fact that,” and offers as final translation of the verse the following: 
“And thus death passed upon all men, the condition having been fulfilled that 
all (the adults) have sinned (personally, thereby ratifying and making their own 
Adam’s revolt) .” 

This volume exemplifies the fact that there is a higher degree of ecumenicity 
among Roman Catholic and Protestant scholars—e.g. among members of the 
Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas—than is possible among the ecclesiastical 
authorities at the present time. Such scholarship can hardly fail to have a bene- 
ficent effect upon those who will be the ecclesiastical authorities of tomorrow. 


James M. Rosinson 


BIBLICAL VOCABULARY 


A Companion to the Bible, edited by J.-J. von ALLMEN with an introduction by 
H. H. Rowtey. Oxford University Press, New York, 1958. 479 pp. $6.00. 


No task is more important, in view of the contemporary revival in the field of 
biblical theology, than that of accurately defining the words which are used by 
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the biblical writers. This is, of course, especially true of the great key words 
which run through both the Testaments and which have often become also the 
key words of later Christian theology. There are two great dangers which, in 
this connection, face the ordinary student or reader: one is that he will misunder- 
stand the meaning of the Bible writers because he imposes upon the biblical words 
the full weight of meaning which they acquired only in later theological develop- 
ment; the other is that he will fail to grasp the full meaning of the words even in 
their later theological use because they have, for him, become detached from 
their biblical roots and from the rich soil of vivid, simple, and often primitive 
experience in which they originally grew. For this reason some kind of theologi- 
cal dictionary of Bible words is an indispensable tool, not only for the serious, 
scientific student of the Bible, but also for preachers and educated laymen who 
really wish to hear the scriptures speak with their proper voice rather than in 
tones reflected from another age. Such a dictionary, to be useful, must not 
merely define the words, but must give a history of their development, showing 
(where possible) their original setting in common life and the various nuances 
which they have acquired in different parts of the Bible. 

This is the function which von Allmen’s A Companion to the Bible is intended 
to serve. The title is unfortunate since it suggests rather a different kind of work. 
The book, which is translated from the French, originally bore the more accurate 
name Vocabulaire Biblique. Presumably the publishers felt the present title 
would have a wider appeal although it is obviously less accurate. The greatest 
work in this field is the Kittel Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
which, however, for evident reasons, is not accessible to the average student and 
pastor. The French book was intended to bridge the gulf between researches of 
such exhaustive, scholarly character and the ordinary person whose chief interest 
is in the results achieved rather than in the detailed examination of the evidence 
or the weighing of academic arguments pro and con. To this end a large pro- 
portion of the contributors—who are all either Swiss or French—were chosen 
from learned pastors engaged in the active work of the ministry as compared with 
the relatively small number among them of well-known scholars holding univer- 
sity appointments. It is a tribute to the high level of both learning and intelli- 
gence in the French-speaking churches that so many pastors capable of con- 
tributing effectively to such a project could be found, especially since all the 
articles are written in a crisp, clear style on a high intellectual plane, with no 
admixture of mere moralizing or any attempt at direct homiletical application. 
One wonders whether anything like so large a group of scholarly parish clergy 
(in proportion) could be assembled in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 


The general temper of the writers is what would be called, in this country, 
Neo-orthodox. That is to say, they are concerned to grasp accurately the mean- 
ing of the biblical writers and to take seriously their theological point of view, 
while at the same time making full use of the insights which modern critical 
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studies have achieved with regard to the nature of the biblical documents as seen 
from the purely historical point of view. For the average American pastor the 
atmosphere of some of the articles may seem a bit rarefied, and he might, per- 
haps, have welcomed a little more conscious attempt to “demythologize” and to 
“modernize.” But if the choice had to be made, the editor has undoubtedly 
chosen to err in the right direction. Granted that the interpretation of any parti- 
cular word is given accurately, it will do no harm if the modern reader has to 
engage in a certain amount of intellectual struggle to harmonize the biblical con- 
cept with the contemporary scientific world-view and his own theological outlook. 
It should, of course, be noted that not all the articles are equally valuable and 
trustworthy, in spite of their generally high level. A Companion to the Bible is 
no substitute for the Bible itself. The wise reader will use the individual articles 
as stimuli to thought and points of departure rather than as definitive statements; 
where he is in doubt he would do well to check the biblical references with the 
assistance of a standard commentary and try to arrive at his own independent 
conclusions. It might furthermore be useful to have at his elbow, for purposes of 
comparison, the only comparable English work of this kind—Alan Richardson’s 
A Theological Word Book of the Bible. 

Although any competent reader will have some reservations to make with re- 
spect to matters of detail in the individual articles as well as in the overall plan, 
there can scarcely be any doubt that this book is a contribution of a high order to 
biblical science and should find a place in the library of all serious students of 
the Bible. 


Rospert C. DENTAN 


FOR STUDY AND PULPIT 


The Gospel of the Incarnation, by Gzorcr S. HenNpry. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1958. 175 pp. $3.75. 


Tue author is professor of systematic theology at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. Upon an invitation from New College, Edinburgh, he returned to the 
land of his birth in 1951 to deliver the Croall Lectures. This in itself is a mark 
of his stature as a scholar; and the lectures, comprising this volume, lend further 
lustre to his name. The book is well written and makes for easy reading in the 
sense that the subject matter is set forth in a lucid style and a cogent manner. 

It is the author’s contention that the fragmentation of the gospel, by which is 
meant a one-sided emphasis on one or the other aspect of Christ’s life and 
ministry, is one of the underlying causes of disunion among the churches. By 
way of example he points out that the dominant interest of the Eastern church is 
in the Incarnation; in Roman Catholicism it is the “extension of the incarnation,” 
and in Protestantism it is Calvary. But it is not the disunion among the churches 
with which the author is primarily concerned; his purpose, as stated in the final 
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paragraph of the first chapter, is to attempt a “reintegration of incarnation and 
atonement” by taking account of “the historical life of the incarnate Christ.” “If 
one party has sought to find the essence of the gospel at Bethlehem,” he declares, 
“and another Calvary, and each of them thereby presented a distorted picture of 
the gospel, it is because neither of them took sufficient account of what lay be- 
tween, in Galilee and Judea” (p. 31). 

Quite logically, therefore, the author proceeds to show the importance of tak- 
ing the Jesus of history seriously; his ministry in Galilee is considered to be 
fundamental to a true understanding of the Incarnation and the Atonement. For 
this reason he finds the absence of details concerning Jesus’ ministry in the writ- 
ings of Paul puzzling. One need not conclude, however, as the author seemingly 
does, that the incarnate life of Jesus had no place in Paul’s gospel. Moreover, it 
is well to keep in mind that Paul wrote his letters to churches to whom the es- 
sentials of Jesus’ life and ministry were already known. 

What the average reader may find particularly helpful in this book is the 
historical perspective given in Chapters III to VI on the Christological formulas 
and doctrines which prevailed from time to time. Beginning with the Nicene 
controversy and following through with Anselm, Aquinas, Calvin, Schleier- 
macher, H. R. Mackintosh, P. T. Forsyth, and lesser known theologians, he com- 
pares and comments objectively on the different views that were held, at the 
same time pointing out how for the sake of emphasizing one phase of the gospel 
truth another was overlooked or distorted. 

The seventh chapter is given to a discussion of the various ways in which 
atonement, divine grace, and forgiveness have been interpreted. All of the well- 
known theories—ransom, substitution, moral influence—are examined for their 
merit and inadequacy. To this evaluation the author adds what may be said to 
be his personal interpretation, which has the merit of viewing the reconciliation 
effected by the cross of Christ in dynamic terms as compared with the somewhat 
static, mechanical way in which redemption is conceived in earliest formulations. 
The “extension of the incarnation,” which is, to say the least, an ambiguous 
phrase and has been used to make the church another Christ, is treated in a 
similar way in the final chapter. 

Everything said thus far might suggest that this book is primarily a historical 
review of the Christological and soteriological positions held at one time or 
another. Even if the book offered nothing more, it would still be well worth 
reading; but its greater service lies in the fact that the historical review is but the 
necessary background for a critical evaluation of man’s various attempts to 
interpret the meaning of God’s action in Christ. As one moves from chapter to 
chapter the author’s major concern to recapture for the church the fullness of 
the gospel that is in the Gospels and the New Testament as a whole is always 
kept in focus. Again and again it is made clear that the Christian Event is more 
easily understood in biblical terminology than in the philosophical, metaphysical 
concepts which theologians are wont to employ. 
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It is this reviewer’s considered judgment that this book merits more than a 
single reading; here is meat for extended reflection and further study. Further- 
more, the ministers who wish to preach a series of doctrinal sermons on what 
is meant by salvation, and how God’s redemptive action in Christ saves men 
today—something that every parish minister ought to do regularly for the sake 
of heiping his parishioners grow in intellectual and spiritual maturity—will find 
excellent resource material here for such an undertaking. 


FREDERICK W. SCHROEDER 


FUNCTIONAL CHRISTOLOGY 


Die Christologie Des Neuen Testaments, by Oscar CULLMANN. Zweite, durch- 
gesehene Auflage. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen, 1958. VIII + 
352 pages. DM 25.00. 


BARELY a few months after the first German edition of this work had appeared, a 
second edition—unaltered save for minor corrections and additions to the biblio- 


graphy—has been published, and this in itself is probably the best evidence of the 
interest Cullmann’s work has aroused on the European Continent. 

The book is characterized by the great clarity of the author’s style and a well- 
proportioned outline as regards the division of its main themes into different sub- 
sections. Cullmann examines various titles by which the New Testament refers 
to Jesus of Nazareth: he finds three such titles (“‘prophet,” “suffering servant,” 
“high priest”) denoting the past earthly activities of Jesus; two (“messiah” and 
“Son of Man”) his future eschatological significance ; two (““Lord” and “saviour” ) 
his present import for members of the church; and finally three (‘‘Logos,” “Son 
of God,” and “God”’) his pre-existent status. At the same time, Cullmann main- 
tains that all these styles and titles are to be understood in a functional sense: 
they express no ontological speculation about the nature or essence of the person 
who is designated by these titles, but refer to the role which he plays in the life 
and thought of the community of believers, reflecting the religious experience of 
those who conferred the respective titles upon him. 


Each of the ten Christological terms is examined separately. Frequently Cull- 
man discusses Rudolf Bultmann’s ideas, especially his Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments, taking a view often opposite to that of Bultmann and attempting to 
prove that the whole Christological doctrinal complex of the New Testament 
emerged from the native soil of earliest Christian communities in Palestine, and 
was thus not a prolonged development resulting from the influx of pagan- 
Hellenistic ideas into Christianity. Indeed, Cullmann even sees the foundation of 
all Christology in the life of Jesus himself. The reviewer cannot agree with the 
writer on this point. If “alle Christologie ist Heilsgeschichte, und alle Heils- 
geschichte Christologie” (p. 336), then the basic determinative lies in the ex- 
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perience of the believer, and as this experience changed with the passage of time, 
the significance of the terms applied to Jesus must have been subjected to con- 
tinual modification. 

There is the consideration that Christianity originated in a certain cultural en- 
vironment whose traditions and concepts it inherited. “Die Hauptstiicke der 
Christologie kommen nicht von dem historischen Jesus her, sondern sind un- 
abhangig von ihm und vor ihm entstanden” (“The chief Christological topics are 
not derived from the historical Jesus, but originated independently of him and 
before him,” Herman Gunkel, Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Verstdndnis des 
Neuen Testaments, Gottingen, 1903, p. 64). There is on the other hand the 
consideration—even if all the New Testament designations of Jesus are traced to 
a Palestinian-Jewish milieu—that it is questionable as to whether the titles re- 
tained their original meaning when handed on from one community to another. 
The words may have remained, but they underwent changes in their significance 
in the process of being transplanted from a Palestinian-Jewish to a late Hellenistic 
environment outside Palestine. To cite only one instance: kuios tou theou is a 
literal translation of Hebrew ben ’elohim or Aramaic bar ’elaha—yet this title 
meant something essentially different to those who originally applied it to Jesus 
from what it came to mean in the late Hellenistic environment of Asia Minor 
or Syria. 

Cullmann’s presentation has many merits even for those who will find some of 
his arguments unconvincing. It is impossible to give here a detailed appreciation 
of the pros and cons. With respect to Cullmann’s opinion that Jesus, during his 
earthly life, preferred the self-designation “Son of Man,” the reader might find 
comparison with Philipp Vielhauer’s monograph Gottesreich und Menschensohn 
in der Verkiindigung fesu (Festschrift fiir Gunther Dehn, Neukirchen, 1957, 
pp. 51-79) worthwhile. In general, Herbert Braun’s Der Sinn der neutesta- 
mentlichen Christologie (Z.Th.K. vol. 54, 1957, no. 3, pp. 341-377) might be 
read as a sort of “counter-check” to Cullmann’s propositions. 

Whether Jesus himself actually accepted any of the styles or titles concerned, is 
a question for historical study, and cannot be treated in a work that has pre- 
dominantly exegetical-theological aims. Yet, be it repeated: its clarity and 
wealth of observation make this book valuable even to those who in principal 
matters differ from the author. Important is Cullmann’s emphasis on the point 
that New Testament Christology does not derive from metaphysical speculation, 
but expresses the functional attributes of Jesus in the experience of the earliest be- 
lievers. “Weil die ersten Christen in Jesus Christus die Heilsoffenbarung Gottes 
sahen, kann er fiir sie diesem seinem Wesen gemdss immer nur in seinem Werk 
erkannt werden. . . . Darum ist alles blosse Spekulieren iiber seine Naturen im 
Lichte des neutestamentlichen Zeug” ‘sses ein Unding” (p. 336). 


PauL WINTER 
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THEOLOGICAL DEBATE 


Myth and Christianity: An Inquiry into the Possibility of Religion Without Myth, 
by Karv Jaspers and Rupo_F BuLTMANN. The Noonday Press, New York, 
1958. 116 pp. $1.25. 


Jesus Christ and Mythology, by RupoLF BuLTMANN. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1958. 96 pp. $1.95. 


THE first book is a paperback edition and translation of a German volume which 
brought together an article by Jaspers (itself based on a lecture on Bultmann 
given before a group of Swiss theologians), a reply by Bultmann, and a rejoinder 
by Jaspers. The volume is a record of a debate in which most of the space is 
taken up by Jaspers. The articles first appeared in the years 1953-54. 


Jaspers’ attack upon Bultmann centers on two points: first, he believes that 
Bultmann has been led astray by an outmoded conception of modern science; 
and second, that he is too dependent upon a particular interpretation of Heideg- 
ger’s philosophy. In short, the whole program of demythologizing, even if valid, 
is off center as a result. In contrast, Jaspers sets forth his conception of myth as 
the carrier of meanings which cannot be expressed in any other way. Myth is 
untranslatable and cannot be demythologized. Hence, the task is to “recover 
mythical thought in its original purity, and to appropriate, in this form of think- 
ing, the marvelous mythical contents that deepen us morally, enlarge us as human 
beings, and indirectly bring us closer to the lofty, imageless transcendence, the 
idea of God which no myth can fully express for it surpasses them all” (p. 17). 
From that perspective, Jaspers finds Bultmann to be at once too orthodox in his 
views and at the same time too much under Enlightenment conceptions of the 
world. 

In his reply, Bultmann rightly, I think, shows that Jaspers himself misunder- 
stands the meaning of biblical faith. He denies the conception of science which 
Jaspers imputes to him and maintains that “the purpose of demythologizing is 
not to make religion more acceptable to modern man by trimming the traditional 
texts, but to make clear to modern man what the Christian faith is” (p. 59). The 
real question, of course, is not what Bultmann intends, but whether his making 
clear what the Christian faith is does not in actuality turn it into a reductionist 
version. But this is hardly what concerns Jaspers. His further reply to Bultmann 
is primarily an elaboration of the nature of mythical thinking. 

Taken as a whole these collected writings are interesting in the total context 
of the biblical debate which centers in Bultmann. They are not, however, funda- 
mental documents, and while Jaspers’ criticism of Bultmann at times is correct, 
his own views present equally difficult problems. 

The Bultmann volume published by Scribners consists of lectures given at Yale 
and Vanderbilt, as well as at many other institutions, in 1951. While these lec- 
tures also do not add much to the debate, they do present in very clear form much 
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of Bultmann’s concerns. Moreover, at some crucial points Bultmann addresses 
himself to criticisms which have been made of him. This is true, for example, with 
reference to the problem of science. It is apparent that his conception of science 
is not as outmoded as is usually assumed, but that he does not see how the new 
science makes any appreciable difference with respect to the way in which theo- 
logical work must be undertaken. In this, I think, he is correct. It is interesting to 
note that the critics of Bultmann who wish to maintain a mythological way of 
thinking find it so necessary to reject the science of the recent past. If they wish 
to remain strictly within the mythological interpretation, it would seem to be 
quite irrelevant whether science was more or less deterministic. Bultmann himself 
wishes to be free from all conceptions of the world given in any objective or 
empirical form. Hence, from his angle it does not matter what the scientific 
tradition is actually saying. All problems are brought by Bultmann into the arena 
of man’s existential concern. In this sense, demythologizing is for him not the 
elimination of the mythological, but an attempt to interpret it with reference to 
what it means for man’s life. This is a deliberate hermeneutical method. In this 
context, Bultmann can say that “demythologizing is the radical application of the 
doctrine of justification by faith to the sphere of knowledge and thought. Like the 
doctrine of justification, demythologizing destroys every longing for security. 
There is no difference between security based on good works, and security built 
on objectifying knowledge” (p. 84). 

This position is the more rigorous logical alternative to the acceptance of 
mythological thinking. Many of us still hope that a genuine theological method 
may emerge which is neither the frank acceptance of the mythological nor of 
demythologizing in Bultmann’s form. 

Joun DILLENBERGER 


AID TO UNDERSTANDING 


Eucharist and Sacrifice, by Gustar AULEN. Translated by Eric H. Wahlstrom. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1958. xiv + 212 pp. $3.50. 


In modern ecumenical discussion, the meaning of the Eucharist or the Lord’s 
Supper is one of the persistent stumbling blocks. No one form of communion is 
acceptable to all churches. No one conception of the nature of the sacrament can 
be agreed upon—particularly, the sense in which it can be called a “sacrifice.” 
Roman Catholics affirm that the mass is “a sacrifice as well as a sacrament”; 
Protestants generally deny this; Anglicans try to mediate and break the deadlock. 
Stimulated by these Anglican efforts, Bishop Aulén has written an irenic inter- 
pretation of the sacrificial element in the Lord’s Supper, from a Swedish Lutheran 
point of view. 

In Part I, “Ecumenical Discussions about the Lord’s Supper,” Aulén reviews 
pronouncements from various angles, including modern Roman Catholic theories 
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of the mass as a “re-presentation” (not a repetition) of the sacrifice on Calvary; 
and he notes that at the Lund Faith and Order conference the issue of sacrifice 
proved less divisive between “catholic” and “protestant” thought than it tradi- 
tionally has been. In Part II, “The Reformation,” he restudies Luther’s teaching 
on the Eucharist, with special attention to the Treatise on the Blessed Sacrament 
(1519). He finds that while the element of communion (obscured in the medi- 
eval doctrine of the mass) takes central place for Luther, there are elements of 
eucharistic thanksgiving, eschatological hope, and at least indirectly of sacrifice 
in his teaching, which have tended to get lost in later Protestant controversies 
over the Lord’s Supper. The sacrificial elements supplied by pastor and people 
do not for a moment overshadow the once-for-all sacrifice of Christ, but they 
take the form of a grateful response to this in praise, prayer, and willing sacri- 
ficial service (p. 87). Christ is really present in the Eucharist as the ever-living 
High Priest, and this real presence is “the effective presence of his sacrifice” 
(P- 95). 

In Part III, “The Teaching of the New Testament,” Aulén reviews the New 
Testament material on the Lord’s Supper, and concludes that “the central con- 
tent in this last supper was the idea of sacrifice” (p. 157). While the sacrifice of 
Christ himself is central and primary, there is a call for all who participate in this 
sacrament to share in “the suffering that accompanied his voluntary act of sacri- 
fice,’ as the Apostle Paul did in his arduous ministry (p. 160). The “Conclu- 
sions” (Part IV) are that the Reformation rightly protested against certain fea- 
tures of the medieval doctrine of the mass, such as the notion of a “repetition” of 
Calvary and the separation of Christ’s death from his sacrificial life; but this 
protest has led to an underemphasis on the real though secondary part the church 
plays in the Eucharist. “His sacrifice is the foundation, the prerequisite, and the 
cause of everything that we may call our ‘sacrifice,’ whether it be thanksgiving and 
praise, prayer and intercession, or willing service” (p. 199). While this does not 
break the “deadlock” between Catholic and Protestant thought, of which Angli- 
cans complain, it certainly does something to narrow the gulf between them. 


WALTER MARSHALL HorTON 


THE FAITH OF A SCIENTIST 


Chance and Providence: God’s Action in a World Governed by Scientific 
Thought, by W1tu1aM G. Pottarp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1958. 
190 pp. $3.50. 


Tuts is the first book-length work from the pen of the Executive Director of the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies having to do with the relationship be- 
tween Christian faith and scientific thought. It deals with a problem upon which 
he is especially qualified, both as a physicist and as an ordained theologian, to 
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bring illuminating comment. The book is not disappointing to our high expecta- 
tion for it. 

The problem to which the discussion is addressed—which Pollard believes to 
be as big a problem and perhaps an even more troublesome one than the question 
of God’s existence—is whether God can be thought to act in a world such as is 
conceived by science. He sees the problem arising from the fact that “nothing 
has seemed to have been reserved to the proper operation of divine providence 
which apparently could not equally well, or indeed even more fruitfully, be 
understood in terms of the inner coherences of nature herself” (pp. 1of.). Re- 
jecting as abortive efforts to make a place for God’s providence in events that run 
contrary to nature, or by using the analogy of the tended machine, or by re- 
serving for God the human rather than the natural realm of experience, Pollard 
proceeds to find God’s action in those aspects of reality that involve chance and 
accident—though he does not altogether exclude order and regularity. 

To argue his thesis he begins by showing that science presents no such rigidly 
deterministic scheme as is commonly supposed, especially on the basis of classical 
mechanics. While the developments of modern physics surely do not prove the 
existence of human freedom, they do show that chance and accident play a role 
in the process of the natural world, especially its development. This role is seen 
in the historical dimension, including the historical dimension of natural events. 
While we have been conditioned by our allegiance to a deterministic view of 
science to favor a deterministic interpretation of events, such interpretations basi- 
cally conceal from us the truth about the role of chance and accident in natural 
history. By chance Pollard means “the existence, as a typical feature of natural 
processes, of alternative responses to a given set of causative influences for which 
the laws of nature specify only the relative probabilities” (p. 83); and by acci- 
dent he means situations “in which two or more chains of events which have no 
causal connection with each other coincide in such a way as to determine the 
course of events” (p. 75). 

There is no empirical basis upon which chance and accident may be either 
demonstrated, or refuted, as the field of God’s providence. Pierre DuNoiiy has 
been as fallacious in trying to prove God’s providence from considerations of 
chance as nontheistic secularists have been in trying to disprove it. God’s provi- 
dence is not a new force, an added nonphysical reality in history, but a reality 
perceived by a faith that is nurtured by the church community taking its clue 
from the biblical revelation. Miracles which take place under chance and acci- 
dent, “consist of events which, objectively considered, are either singular or ex- 
traordinarily improbable” (p. 107). The Exodus is an example of such a 
miracle. 

Having set himself squarely in the biblical tradition and having appealed to 
the Bible as the clue to our understanding of Providence, Pollard makes what is 
basically a contribution to the field of biblical interpretation. One might not 
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expect this perspective from this book, nor does the book rely exclusively upon 
biblical categories of its discussion; however, that underneath this whole treatise 
is a profound understanding of biblical faith and its implications for current 
thought, as well as a consistent adherence to the implication of revelation for 
coming to acknowledge God’s Providence, is one of the happy surprises in store 
for those who read this work. The reviewer teaches an introductory course to 
religion based upon an analysis of the thought forms of the Bible. This book 
touches illuminatingly upon almost every major topic discussed in the course. 

The final chapters of the book deal more directly with the personal implications 
of its theme for the Christian life. One of the chapters discusses the paradox of 
freedom and determinism that confronts all our experience and never is neatly 
explained by logical schemes of determinism or libertarianism. In expounding 
this chapter the author has slipped into the very common identification of pre- 
destination and determinism without making sufficiently clear the differences as 
well as the similarities in the two categories, but this slip does not invalidate his 
discussion for his purposes. The other of the chapters deals with the distinctions 
between I-It and I-Thou relations, and expounds the spiritual significance of 
humility and trust encountered in the latter. 

The book is frankly confessional rather than apologetic. Indeed its very thesis, 
which depends upon faith perception of nonrepetitive events as the manifestation 
of God’s action in history and postulates an impassable barrier to the empirical 
discovery of the meaning of such events, places it of necessity in this posture. But 
while denying the validity of any apologetics that appeal to criteria outside of faith 
for the vindication of faith, the book is not lax in making clear the rich meaning 
that Christian faith can give to human life and history when it has been espoused 
in commitment. 

Pollard has written this book to answer his own perplexities about the role of 
God’s action in a world as seen scientifically, but by so doing he has come to 
share with us all his very profound and illuminating understanding. For this 
sharing we must be profoundly grateful. This is a very significant book. 


Epwarp LreRoy Lone, Jr. 


THE BIBLE, PLATO, AND THE REFORMERS 


The Rise and Fall of the Individual, by W. P. Wrrcutt. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1958. 198 pp. $2.50. 


W. P. Wircutr has constructed a philosophy of history on the basis of the de- 
velopment of the concept of the individual. His analysis revolves about the 
distinction between the “new man” and the “old man” as we find it in Pauline 
theology. According to Witcutt the pre-Christian ages were characterized by the 
dominance of different types of collectivism which submerged if not destroyed the 
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individual. There were approximations towards individualism such as in Hebrew 
culture, but these movements always fell short of releasing the individual from 
his bondage to the collectivity whether this be envisaged in terms of race, tribe, or 
nation. It was only with the advent of Christianity that the individual came into 
his own. In the doctrine of the “new man” we find for the first time in history 
individuality in its full dimensions. The “new man” has been bestowed with 
freedom of decision and immortality. His ultimate loyalty is to the living God 
as over against the mores of the group. Witcutt then goes on to delineate the. 
infiltration of Platonism and asceticism into Christianity and the resulting com- 
promise and corrosion of Pauline individualism. Augustinianism, Thomism, and 
even Reformation theology prepared the way for the fall of the individual. It 
was not until the modern period, however, that Platonism was able to sever the 
link between God and man completely. With the demise of the individual has 
come a new tribalism and racism in which the collectivity again becomes every- 
thing and the individual nothing. Witcutt concludes on a hopeful note in that he 
sees a revival today of the biblical doctrine of God and also of the Christian hope. 
Witcutt holds that it is only when man sees himself as divinely created and also 
destined for divinity that man becomes responsible and free, that is, an individual. 


There is much in this book to commend itself to those who are interested in 
examining world history and the history of philosophy in the light of the gospel. 
Witcutt’s keen analysis of the debilitating influences of Platonism and Neo- 
Platonism in Christian theology can be especially appreciated by the historian of 
theology. His acute understanding of human philosophy as being grounded ulti- 
mately in the craving for power is in keeping with the newly confirmed biblical 
insights regarding sin in the thought of man. 


On the other hand, there is much in this book that would seem to indicate a 
misunderstanding of New Testament thought and of the gospel itself. Witcutt’s 
equation of Western man andthe “new man” as understood by Paul is open to 
serious question. For Paul the “new man” refers only to the saved remnant, the 
born anew minority within the church, and even here the “new man” is conceived 
more in terms of becoming rather than being. In opposition to Witcutt we would 
have to maintain that there has never been a “Christian civilization” in the sense 
that the new man or even the concept of the new man has been dominant. More- 
over, it is not particular concepts which prepare the way for the new man, as 
Witcutt tends to believe, but rather the Holy Spirit of God. By transmuting the 
Pauline proclamation of the “new man” into an analytical principle which can 
be contrasted with other guiding principles, Witcutt approaches the very 
Platonism which he abhors. 

It can also be asked whether Witcutt does justice either to Christian asceticism 
or Reformation theology, particularly Luther’s theology. He seems to have a 
curious bias against asceticism, since for him asceticism aims to sacrifice the indi- 
vidual to the Absolute. Sacrifice is involved in all kinds of asceticism, but does 
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Witcutt grasp the very real distinction between Christian and pagan types of 
asceticism? He criticizes the reformers in that they seek to sacrifice the individual 
to the discipline of work. 

Perhaps the fatal error of Witcutt’s analysis is that he does not see that the 
individual as such is not of primary concern in Christian thinking. It is not the 
free individual but the slave of Christ that is the ideal in Christianity. It is not 
individual immortality but the glory of God that is the goal of the Christian. 
Both the Christian ascetic Augustine and the Protestant reformers advocated the 
sacrifice of the individual whenever necessary for the exaltation and adoration of 
Jesus Christ. It is not these men but Witcutt who fails to grasp the true genius 
of the Christian faith, 

Donap G. BLogescu 
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Luther's Works, Volume I, Lectures on 
Genesis: Chapters 1-5, edited by 
JAROSLAV PELIKAN. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, Saint Louis, 1958. 
387 pp. $5.00. 


Tus volume of the edition of Luther’s 
Works now appearing from the Con- 
cordia Publishing House and Muhlen- 
burg Press contains Luther’s lectures on 
the interpretation of the first five chap- 
ters of Genesis. They were delivered to 
his class at Wittenburg during 1535 
and 1536. This example of the Re- 
former’s biblical interpretation affords 
an excellent specimen of his work as 
interpreter, theologian, and teacher. 

That 387 pages are needed to print 
the translation of these lectures is some 
indication of how Luther’s concern out- 
runs the basic problem of interpretation 
to include polemics against his oppo- 
nents, discussion with other theologians, 
formulations of his own theological po- 
sition, and contemporary application. 
The reader must never forget that 
Luther is at work here as a teacher, else 
he loses the frame of reference in which 
this interpretation must be understood. 
The work belongs quite as much to the 
fields of church history and dogmatics, 
as to biblical studies. 

As we should expect, Luther con- 
stantly sees the text from the perspec- 
tive of his own period. But everywhere 
there is copious evidence of Luther’s 
eminent good sense as an exegete, which 


requires some acquaintance with other 
contemporary exegesis to be appreciated 
fully. He exhorts his students to hold 
closely to the literal sense of the pas- 
sage, to exercise caution where they are 
uncertain, and to reject speculative 
imagination and the idle questions 
which presumptious curiosity raises. 
Engaged as he was in the intensest the- 
ological discussion, Luther never gives 
up the search for the implications in 
every word and phrase for the proper 
systematic statement of the faith, and 
he discusses every passage in the light 
of his fully developed theology. While 
he explores, for instance, problems con- 
cerning the nature of the Trinity at 
points where the modern wonders that 
the issue should even be raised, it is 
salutary to read and ponder the fact 
that Scripture can be interpreted in 
our own era in such a dispassionate, in- 
consequential fashion. And time after 
time Luther’s insight lays hold upon 
meaning that will enrich interpretation 
within the contemporary community of 
faith. This volume along with the 
others dealing with Luther as an exe- 
gete deserves the attention of the bibli- 
cal interpreter as well as the historian 
and theologian. 
James L. Mays 





Die Genesis der Genesis: vom Werde- 
gang des ersten Buches der Bibel, by 
Orto E1ssretpt. J. C. B. Mohr 
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W erde- 
sibel, by 
. Mohr 





(Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen, 1958. 

86 pp. 
Tuis little book is the German original 
of an article written for the Interpre- 
ters Dictionary of the Bible, soon to 
appear from Abingdon Press, in which 
the English reader will have access to 
it. The article covers briefly all the in- 
troductory material of which the stu- 
dent of Genesis should be aware. Prof. 
Eissfeldt states here once again those 
positions which have become well 
known through his famous Eiznleitung. 
He finds an L (lay) source in the docu- 
ments behind Genesis, discusses the pre- 
literary history of the material in terms 
of Forms—Traditionsgeschichte, and 
attributes a firmer historical value to 
the saga material in Genesis than many. 





Biblischer Kommentar, Altes Testa- 
ment, edited by M. Norn. Kr. 
Moers, Verlag der Buchhandlung des 
Erziehungsvereins. Neukirchen, 


1958. 


Turee further fascicles of this valuable 
commentary series have recently been 
received. These are: XIII:5 (which 
carries the work of W. Zimmerli on 
Ezekiel to chap. 18 of that book) ; and 
XV: 3 and 4 (which bring the work of 
H. J. Kraus on the Psalms to Ps. 42). 
These and other commentaries in this 
eries will be reviewed as completed. 
One has, however, seen enough to be 
asured that the series is highly to be 
ttcommended to all students able to 
tad German. 





Vision and Prophecy in Amos, by JoHN 
D. W. Warts. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 
1958. 89 pp. 9 guilders. 
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ConsisTINc of lectures delivered in 
1955 at the Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary at Riischlikon, Switzerland, the 
material in this little book surveys the 
literature on Amos and presents some 
interesting conclusions as to the relation 
of visions and oracles in the work of 
this prophet. For example, Amos did 
not deny the status of prophet for him- 
self. He really said, “No prophet did I 
choose to be!” He prophesied on the 
occasion of the New Year’s festival. If 
not fully related to the cult, he per- 
formed some of its functions in connec- 
tion with traditional Yahweh-worship. 

The visions of Amos were recorded 
to show how his message was formed 
and to provide for its validation. They 
show a distinct development in terms of 
the people’s response to each part of 
the prophet’s preaching. The order of 
the visions, says the author, shows a 
progression in which each vision reflects 
a different experience from the others. 
Possibly the third vision should be dat- 
ed 752 B.c. and the final one in 750 
B.c., following Morgenstern’s Amos 
Studies, in part. 

There are two books of Amos, Watts 
maintains. There had to be, one to re- 
flect an interrupted northern ministry 
to Israel and the other to preserve ma- 
terial gathered at some southern shrine. 
This is found in the last three chapters 
of the present unified book. Poetic frag- 
ments, often assigned to later editors, 
such as 4:13, 5:8, and 9:5-6, reflect a 
hymn that “must be older than Amos.” 
This hymn has its “Sitz im Leben” in 
the enactment of the Autumn Festival 
at the sanctuary. The words, “Prepare 
to meet your God, Israel!” are addressed 
to a congregation waiting at the sanc- 
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tuary for the sunrise and for the ritual- 
coming of Yahweh. Perhaps this hymn 
was sung by the cult prophets. Such a 
view implies “a fully formed doctrine 
of Jahweh as creator prior to Amos.” 
Finally, Amos reacted to the cult cele- 
bration of the coming of Yahweh on 
the Day of the Lord, the great day of 
the Autumn Festival. He was coming 
not to bring the world to an end but to 
remove obstacles to the accomplishment 
of his redemptive purposes. 

This study is valuable in showing the 
possibilities of relating the prophet more 
meaningfully to the cult and cult-pat- 
terns of his own day, but it too readily 
sets aside evidence which runs counter 
to the author’s thesis. The pattern of 
vision and prophecy in the book is too 
neat. The work of copyists and editors 
is minimized more than it ought to be. 
The “theology of Amos and of his time” 
can hardly be supported except by the 
hymnic fragments in Amos which may 
well have been incorporated by editors 
of the exilic or post-exilic period. A min- 
istry in Judah is largely hypothetical. 
Nonetheless, the relation of the prophet 
to his religious community and its effect 
upon his ministry is a meaningful ap- 
proach. This will prove to be closer to 
available facts than the approach that 
makes Amos a lone wolf, or a solitary 
iconoclast. 

Orrto J. Baas 





The Book of Nahum: A Commentary, 
by Water A. Mater. Concordia 
Publishing House, Saint Louis, 1959. 
386 pp. $5.75. 

Frrenps of Dr. Maier, who share his 

very conservative theological position, 


have published posthumously his exe- 
getical study of the Book of Nahum. 
This reader found the 140-page Intro- 
duction the most valuable while the ac- 
tual Commentary was often a repetition 
of what was already clear. In the Intro- 
duction the sections on the date and 
the historical background of Nahum 
were the most enlightening while the 
section on his theology, which failed to 
contrast him with Jonah, left much to 
be desired. Dr. Maier’s conservatism 
is apparent throughout. He attempts to 
date the Book of Nahum before 654 
B.C. (having some difficulty with 2:1, 
2, and 12) and then to show how all 
the prophecies contained therein are 
literally fulfilled at the fall of Nineveh. 
He views the role of the prophet as a 
seer who foretells events to come. In 
his zeal to advance this position he 
often reads into a vague text a specific 
meaning that is unwarranted. One is 
not convinced by his argument that 
1:8; 2:7, and g foretell a flood that 
contributed to the destruction of Nine- 
veh nor that 2:1 is messianic. Dr. 
Maier is also reluctant to emend the 
Hebrew text and this forces him into 
some strange translations and forced 
exegeses. Much of the book is devoted 
to a critique of the higher critical po 
sition which leads the editor to remark, 
“It may be taken for granted that in 
liberal circles Dr. Maier’s book will 
meet with little appreciation.” The 
unity and authenticity of the Book i 
defended throughout. 

Dr. Maier’s writing is clear and easily 
followed. There are many verses that 
take on new life when submitted to his 
reverent approach to Scripture. How- 
ever, one who accepts the higher crit 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 


Westminster Press & 


The Gospel and Christian Education 


A Theory of Christian Education for Our Times 


By D. CAMPBELL WYCKOFF. A gospel-centered basis 
for creative educational ministry in the church, written 
by the professor of Christian Education at the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. $3.75 


A Theology of the Laity 


By HENDRIK KRAEMER. Tracing the role of the laity 
through the history of the church, a leading religious 
scholar argues for a new understanding of the “minis- 
try of the laity” today. $3.00 


Biblical Interpretation 


By EpwINn C. BLACKMAN. Bible readers and students 
who have been confused by changing methods of 
interpretation will welcome this helpful analysis of 
historical and present-day approaches to the Bible 
and its authority. $3.00 


The Power of God in ao Parish Program 


By JOSEPH E. MCCABE. Here, step by step, are the 
successful programs employed at a large suburban 
church. An invaluable guide for ministers, it also 
shows church members how they can contribute to 
parish work. A Religious Book Club selection. 
Coming May 11. $3.50 


Now at your bookstore 
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cal position will find too much read into 
the text and too many unacceptable 
arguments to be convinced. But he will 
also find that his own position is not 
always as certain as he has assumed it 
to be. A knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek are indispensable for the use of 
the Commentary. 
Max E. PoL.ey 





The Twelve Speak, Volume I: A New 
Translation of the Minor Prophets, 
by Derrwarp WILLIAM DEERE. 
American Press, New York, 1958. 


164 pp. $2.95. 


Tue author of this volume is con- 
cerned to present in clear and under- 
standable form the eternal principles 
which the prophets applied in transient 
and contingent situations. This is sure- 
ly a laudable aim. An Introduction of 
29 pages deals in competent fashion 
with the definition of the term “proph- 
et,” his mission, and his message. There- 
after follows the new translation of the 
prophets Obadiah, Joel, Jonah, Amos, 
Hosea, Micah. 

The path of the translator is a hard 
one and may not be lightly undertaken. 
It would seem in the present instance 
that the translator has not fully reck- 
oned with the difficulties that beset such 
an enterprise. Dr. Deere, we are in- 
formed, is a competent Hebrew schol- 
ar and that is clear from what he has 
written here. But as frequently happens 
in many of these individual translations, 
there seems to be lacking an equal 
competence in the use of the English 
language. —The Committee on the Re- 
vised Standard Version wisely decided 
that at least three and not more than 
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five experts in the English language 
should serve with the translators. For 
words have tones and overtones and 
many words have tints as well as tones; 
a profound sense of discrimination and 
aesthetic judgment is required. And 
an elevated subject requires a suitable 
and adequate medium of expression. 
The present reviewer has known deep- 
sea fishermen who might not frame a 
grammatical sentence on the decks of 
their boats, but when they came to 
prayer meeting became metaphysical 
and elevated en tots ouranois as they 
prayed to God. Colloquialisms and vul- 
garisms found no place there. In spite 
of all that is said of the New Testament 
Greek (Koine) we may be sure that 
men did not descend to the dives and 
dens of the city to find a medium to ex- 
press their thoughts of God and his 
goodness. The language of “the big 
fisherman” of Galilee rose to the level 
of its subject. And the Revised Stand- 
ard Version wisely sought “to preserve 
the simple, classic style of the King 
James Version.” One might well ask 
the author why he should write “thusly” 
for “thus” or why he should write “for 
Thou, O Yahweh, doeth as Thou de- 
lights” (p. 67). Translators should 
read their translations aloud and such 
cacophonous phrases would immediate- 
ly strike the ear and stab the intelli- 
gence awake. Some of the translations 
here wholly shift the theological and 
religious emphasis (Amos 3:8) while 
others do violence to the elementary 
laws of grammar (Micah 5:3). The 
work seems to have been written in 
haste for misspelling of Hebrew (p. 22), 
English, and foreign words abound. 
Nazarites appears continually for Nazi- 
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Books by 
GEORGE A, 
BUTTRICK 


SERMONS PREACHED IN 
A UNIVERSITY CHURCH 


Here is the long-awaited collection 
of sermons by one of the most influ- 
ential preachers and religious writers 
of this generation. 

Originally delivered to university 
students searching for a faith to meet 
the mysteries of existence, these ser- 
mons will hold a meaning for men 
everywhere in this age of continuing 
crisis. Recognizing what many mod- 
erns have called “the apparent mean- 
inglessness of the present world,” they 
point to the positive alternatives of 
the Christian faith. $3.75 


PRAYER $3.50 (Apex Edition $1.50) 
CHRIST AND MAN’S DILEMMA 
$2 + FAITH AND EDUCATION $2 
* SO WE BELIEVE, SO WE PRAY 
$2.75 


Dr. Buttrick, for 28 years pastor of 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
is at present Preacher to the University 
and Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals at Harvard University. He 
served as editor-in-chief of the Edi- 
torial Board of The Interpreter’s Bible. 








Books by 
JOHN 
KNOX 





PHILEMON AMONG 
THE LETTERS OF PAUL 


Why is Philemon included in the 
main body of Pauline writings? And 
since it is, what is its importance? 

In this revised edition, Dr. Knox 
examines the evidence that the slave 
Onesimus in Philemon would have 
been Bishop of Ephesus at the time of 
the publication of Paul’s letters and 
thus would have had something to do 
with the inclusion of this brief letter. 
This would provide a “living link... 
between the letters of Paul and the 
New Testament of the church.” 

May 11. $2 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST $2.75 + 
THE INTEGRITY OF PREACHING 
$1.75 - THE EARLY CHURCH 
AND THE COMING GREAT 
CHURCH $2.50 + CRITICISM AND 
FAITH $1.75 + CHAPTERS IN A 
LIFE OF PAUL $2.50 


Dr. Knox, widely known in the re- 
ligious publications field, is Baldwin 
Professor of Sacred Literature at 
Union Theological Seminary. He has 
also taught at Emory and Fisk uni- 
versities, University of Chicago, and 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 








Order from 
your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of The Interpreter’s Bible 
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rites, Cornill gets an English form as 
Cornhill, while the present Scots re- 
viewer gets two t’s in his name and is 
thus made Irish-quod di avertant! It 
is to be hoped that such lack of pre- 
cision and exactitude will be remedied 
in the second volume. For the service 
he seeks to render is a worthy one and 
it can be done in worthy fashion. 


JoHN PATERSON 





Jerusalem, by MicHev Jorn-LAMBERT. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 


1958. 221 pp. $5.95. 


IN quite recent years a number of sig- 
nificant new full-length books on Jeru- 
salem have been published. In the short 
bibliography of “General Works” 
drawn by M. Join-Lambert, six other 
major Jerusalem volumes are listed, all 
first editions and all appearing since 
1952. Several of these are of similar 
and familiar types but this, the latest, 
falls somewhat out of the customary 
patterns. The initial work in a series of 
books to be published under the gen- 
eral title “Ancient Cities and Temples,” 
it is to be followed by a similar volume 
on Babylon and by volumes on the AI- 
hambra of Granada and the cities and 
temples of Ethiopia. The publishers 
apparently intend the series for general 
readers who desire accurate historical, 
literary, and archaeological information 
presented “in a manner that recaptures 
all the magic of discovering” ancient 
cities and temples. The heavy paper 
and large type used by the publishers, 
together with the fine quality of the one 
hundred and thirty-four well selected 
and clearly reproduced photographs 


(one in color), make the book a bib- 
liophile’s delight, an aspect of the book 
which fortunately is not reflected in its 
price. 

The publishers in selecting M. Join- 
Lambert to write Jerusalem made a 
judicious choice of a skillful author. 
His first five pages on “The Site,” cen- 
tered on the theme, “The mountains 
are around Jerusalem” (Ps. 125:2), 
give as lyric, imaginative, and under- 
standing a topographical description as 
I have ever read. With such a start, 
it will be difficult for any reader will- 
ingly to put the book down until he has 
followed the author through his three 
major chapters on Hebrew, Christian, 
and Moslem Jerusalem. 

The biblical scholar may find M. 
Join-Lambert’s tour of Hebrew and 
Christian Jerusalem moving at too 
rapid a pace. His remarks are soundly 
based, however, on the scholarly litera- 
ture and he supplies, what many who 
attempt similar assignments often miss, 
a firm grasp of the broad sweep of his- 
tory, a comprehension made all the 
more credible by frequent mention of 
specific details. The style of Jerusalem 
is marred only occasionally by dogmat- 
ic statements on debatable matters (as 
on p. 66 in reference to Alexander the 
Great’s visit to Jerusalem and on p. 75 
regarding alternative sites to the Holy 
Sepulchre of Christ’s tomb and Cal- 
vary) and by faults of translation (as 
on pp. 71 and 72 where Herodian 
masonry is described as “great stone 
slabs carefully joined together”). More 
representative of what M. Join-Lam- 
bert can do with words are these terse 
sentences: “The figure of Herod domi- 
nates Jerusalem. Yet the city of David 
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Every reader is a member 
of the jury in an exciting case of 


creative religious publishing 


Three distinguished adherents of today’s leading Protestant 
theologies were invited by Westminster Press to state the 
“case,” in non-technical terms, for the branch of religious 
thinking each upholds. These provocative new 
books are the result: 


The Case For A New 
Reformation Theology 


By WILLIAM HorDERN, author of Christianity, Commu- 
nism and History, etc. Mr. Hordern presents the arguments, 
background and beliefs of that branch of present-day theol- 
ogy known as “‘neo-orthodox,” which the author prefers to 
call ““New Reformation.” $3.50 


The Case For Theology 


In Liberal Perspective 


By L. HAROLD DEWOLF, author of The Religious Revolt 
Against Reason, etc. Mr. DeWolf vigorously espouses the 
spirit of intellectual freedom that first informed the liberal 
movement, while still preserving the basic Christian tenets 
and stressing the continuing need to bear unflinching 
witness to Jesus Christ. $3.50 


The Case For 
Orthodox Theology 


By EpwarpD J. CARNELL, author A Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion, etc. Mr. Carnell states the case for the 
Protestant who maintains the traditional reliance on the 
Bible as the final source of lasting Christian doctrine. $3.50 


At your booksfore 


Westminster Press, Philadelphia 7 
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and Solomon had never been ‘his’ city. 
With its intransigent hatred of the 
foreigner it refused to acknowledge 
him” (p. 69). 

There are those who claim that cities 
by reason of physical setting, type of 
population, and events of history have 
character—even personality. The read- 
er who seeks to discover something of 
this aspect of Jerusalem will find this 
literary pilgrimage to the Holy City 
with M. Join-Lambert as guide as satis- 
fying in its total effect as the reading 
of it is pleasant. 


PauL LESLIE GARBER 





Samaria: The Capital of the Kingdom 
of Israel (Studies in Biblical Archae- 
ology No. 7), by ANpRE Parrot. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 


1958. 143 pp. $2.75. 


Babylon and the Old Testament 
(Studies in Biblical Archaeology No. 
8), by ANDRE Parrot. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1958. 166 pp. 
$2.75. 

THESE two small books are recent 

translations of “Studies in Biblical 

Archaeology,” a monograph series 

which, with each addition, becomes in. 

creasingly useful to the serious student 
of the Bible. Both are by the editor of 
the series who is Curator-in-Chief of 
the French National Museums, Pro- 
fessor at the Ecole du Louvre, Paris, 
and Director of the Mari Archaeologi- 
cal Expedition. Each has apparently 
been re-edited from its original publica- 
tion in French (Samaria, 1955, and 

Babylon, 1956), at least to the point of 

bringing the valuable bibliographies up- 

to-date. 


From the standpoint of content, each 
of the “Studies in Biblical Archaeology” 
may be considered as a well-illustrated 
encyclopedia article. Issued in the form 
M. Parrot has selected, the small vol- 
umes are freed, however, from some of 
the space limitations of an encyclopedic 
work. The author utilizes his freedom 
to the decided advantage of the gen- 
eral reader in supplying historical back- 
ground and descriptions of literary re- 
mains, all of which of necessity would 
need to be assumed in a more summary 
statement. 

The fleeting mention of Samaria in 
the Old Testament, and the still more 
concise references of the New Testa- 
ment, may lead the Bible reader to as- 
sume that not much more than the 
name is known of the city, that by 
comparison with better known cities of 
Palestine the place is of minor signifi- 
cance. For such a reader there are 
delightful surprises here as M. Parrot 
introduces him to the long and im- 
portant role in history and in religion 
Samaria has played. As he puts down 
the book after reading it to the end, he 
may join in the author’s judgment 
that “Samaria, next to Jerusalem, can 
claim to be the most interesting city of 
Palestine” (p. 13). Happily M. Parrot 
had the excavations of Samaria-Sebaste 
by Harvard (1908-1910) and by 
British institutions (1931-1935) to re- 
port and he has utilized this material 
with imagination and understanding. 

In writing of Babylon M. Parrot uses 
to good effect the still impressive re- 
sults of the eighteen continuous years 

(1899-1917) of excavations of the site 
by Germans; M. Parrot elaborates and 
modifies the implications of the site 
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DISTINGUISHED 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO 
THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE 





JESUS IN THE GOSPEL OF JOHN byT.C. Smith 


A scholarly study of the evangelist’s purpose in writing the Gospel of John, this 
new book is especially written for pastors and others having a working knowledge 


of biblical language and history, Jewish theology, and recent New Testament 
criticism. $4.00 


THE BIBLE AND RACE byT. B. Maston 


Here is a clear guide to biblical teaching about an area of wide current interest— 
God’s intention for relations between men of various races. The author has 
searched the Bible and has sought to present a complete and fair interpretation of 
every Scripture passage on his subject. $2.50 


Two new revisions of books by A. T. Robertson 

STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL Revised by Heber F. Peacock 

Still receiving accolades from theologians and pastors since its publication last fall, 
this enlightening interpretation of Mark is a practical guide for complete study of 
the Gospel. It presents a collection of studies rather than a verse-by-verse com- 
mentary. $2.50 


STUDIES IN THE EPISTLE OF JAMES Revised by Heber F. Peacock 


Just released, this expository approach to the book of James brings to light its 
incredibly modern slant that is so applicable to today’s social problems. The 
warmth and simplicity of the original is preserved in this revealing portrait of the 
Apostle who believed that evidence of faith is found in good works. $2.75 


PAUL’S JOY IN CHRIST 
AND 
PAUL AND THE INTELLECTUALS, 


also by A. T. Robertson are to be released soon. Watch for them. 


At your bookseller 


BEROADMAN PRESS 


Nashville 
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work by more recent reviews and re- 
considerations of the evidence and its 
meaning. The author is not aware of 
the bearing on his topic of the Scandi- 
navian studies of the Akitu Festival and 
its relevance for Old Testament inter- 
pretation. He also provides rather ex- 
tensive and careful archaeological illus- 
trations to the relevant portions of 
Ezekiel and Daniel. The chronological 
guidance afforded by recent efforts to 
harmonize biblical and nonbiblical data 
is incorporated into the presentation in 
such a way that the hitherto tangled 
history of the Exile and Restoration 
periods of Old Testament history as- 
sumes a more definite shape than it has 
been possible until now for it to be 
given. 

The studies here reviewed show more 
careful printing procedures than some 
of the earlier numbers in the same 
series. To the bibliography of Study 
No. 7 Samaria-Sebaste III (London, 
1958) should be added. Curiously the 
bibliography of No. 8 omits the work 
Babylone (Paris, 1957) by M. Parrot’s 
fellow-countryman Albert Champdor. 

Samaria could helpfully be read 
along with Study No. 5 on the temples 
of Jerusalem. Babylon and the Old 
Testament should be read with Study 
No. 2, The Tower of Babel. 

A reviewer would find greater satis- 
faction in recommending the purchase 
of all the Studies in Biblical Archae- 
ology if the price set by the American 
publisher were not so unreasonably 
high. Nevertheless he can and must 
heartily recommend the reading of 
Samaria and Babylon to any one seek- 
ing authoritative information readably 
presented for readers who desire fuller 


background for the understanding of 
the Scriptures, 


Pau LESLIE GARBER 





The Excavation at Herodian fericho, 
1951, Conducted by the American 
School of Oriental Research in Feru- 
salem, by James B. PrircHarp with 
contributions by Sherman E. John- 
son and George E. Miles. The An- 
nual of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, Vol. XXXII- 
XXXII for 1952-54. New Haven, 


1958. $7.50. 


Tuts is the report of the excavation, 
in 1951, at Tulul Abu el Alayiq, near 
Jericho. This excavation continued 
work begun in 1950 under the direction 
of J. L. Kelso. The principal find of 
the 1951 season was a large building, 
probably roughly contemporaneous 
with the buildings found at the site in 
1950. The discovery of such a complex 
of buildings would naturally bring to 
mind Josephus’ references to the winter 
palace of Herod the Great at Jericho 
(Antiquities 17. 10. 6 and elsewhere). 
That the building found in 1951 is the 
palace, however, is doubted by Prité 
chard because of the lack of any evi- 
dence of luxury or refinement. He be- 
lieves it was either a gymnasium or a 
palaestra built in the reign of Herod 
(39-4 B.C.), and the presence of a 
goodly number of Roman coins (50 
B.C.-50 A.D.) bears this out. 
Interpretation of the nature and 
function of the building was rendered 
extremely difficult by its denudation, in 
early times, by looters in search of 
building materials. Disturbance caused 
by wash from the hill above the site 
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Will Be Treasured For A Lifetime! 
WHAT LUTHER SAYS 


compiled by Ewald M. Plass 


**4 welcomed service for church people of alt 
denominations, whether ministers or laymen.,”” 
—JOHN W. BRADBURY. 


At long last in English . . . a one-source 
m storehouse of spiritual gems from the com- 
3 plete writings of Martin Luther. This is 
Luther at his most brilliant self, striking at 
the very core of many of the problems that 
plague the world today. Ten years in the 
making, this handsome anthology contains 
more than 5,100 quotable selections on 200 
subjects of timely concern. A lifelong source 
of enrichment for every area of your preach- 
ing, teaching, writing, and lecturing minis- 
try. 3 volumes, total 1692 pages. Large, easy 
to-read type. Comprehensive general, topical, 
and Scripture index. Cloth. In handsome 
slipcase—$25.00 


e 
LUTHER’S WORLD OF THOUGHT 


by Heinrich Bornkamm 
Translated by Martin H. Bertram 


“An excellent collection of essays by the 
well-known Heidelberg Luther scholar, giv- 
ing thorough analyses of Luther’s thinking, 
struggles, triumphs, influence.”—Book News 
Letter. ““Whether your Luther-shelf is ex- 
tensive, or whether you are just beginning 
your acquaintance with this fascinating mind, 
this is a book you will not want to miss.” 
—The Lutheran. 315 pages. Cloth $3.00 
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PREACHING FOR THE CHURCH’ 


Theology and Technique of the Christian Sermon 
by Richard R. Caemmerer 


Here is a wealth of theological and professional 
insights on the “how” of preaching to the needs 
of people. Dr. Caemmerer discusses the many 
facets of Christian preaching, its preparation and 
delivery, the management of the preacher’s time 
and calling. 354 pages. Excellent bibliography. 
Four Appendices. Cloth, $4.50 



















THE SERMON AND THE PROPERS 


by Fred H. Lindemann 


A monumental work in four volumes, encouraging 
preaching according to the church year and in 
harmony with the appointed Propers. These books 
help the minister teach his people the art of 
devout worship. 
Volume 1—Advent and Epiphany, 200 pages, 
Cloth $4.00 
Volume 2—Pre-Lent to Pentecost, 256 pages, 
Cloth $4.50 
Volume 3—Trinity Season—First Half, 206 
pages, Cloth $4.50 
Volume 4—Trinity Season—Second Half, 230 


pages, Cloth $4.50 
NAHUM 


by Walter A. Maier 


A scholarly study of the Old Testament Book of 
Nahum and what it means to us today. The far- 
famed radio evangelist gives new insight into the 












. in which he lived. 386 pages. Cloth, $5.75 
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into the stream bed below it, as well 
as more recent cultivation and irriga- 
tion of the top soil, added to the diffi- 
culties. 

Although the Herodian building was 
the only structure found, considerable 
amounts of Chalcolithic-Early Bronze 
pottery (4000-2000 B.C.) as well as 
coins from the Islamic period (largely 
8th century A.D.) gave evidence of 
two other major occupations of the 
site, or, in the case of the pottery, of 
an area above the site from which 
refuse has washed down the hill. 

The building, the coins, and the pot- 
tery are fully described and catalogued, 
and are thoroughly illustrated in pic- 
tures and diagrams. The chief signifi- 
cance of this report is that it provides 
one small addition to our knowledge of 
Palestinian towns of New Testament 
times. Pritchard’s extensive discussion 
of the Chalcolithic-Early Bronze pottery 
is also important in the wider field of 
Palestinian archeology, especially since 
it seems to come from a period in which 
Jericho proper was not occupied. 


Harvey H. GuTuHrRI£ 





The Origin and Transmission of the 
New Testament, by L. D. TwIL_ey. 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1958. 69 pp. $1.50. 


Tuts little volume serves a double pur- 
pose. On one hand, it sets forth the 
circumstances of the writing of the 
books of the New Testament within the 
framework of the earliest history of the 
church. On the other hand, it tells the 
story of the transmission of these books 
through the centuries to our own day. 
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The writer of the book usually favors a 
conservative point of view. The length, 
style and format of this book makes it 
usable as a brief text for an adult study 
course. 





Faces About the Christ, by HoLmMEs 
Rotston. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, 1958. 215 pp. $3.50. 


Tuts book is a companion to the au- 
thor’s treatment of those around Paul. 
He recognizes clearly, however, the dif- 
ference: in the case of Paul the influ- 
ence worked both ways; in the case of 
Jesus he can deal only with the effect 
of Jesus on people, not their change of 
him, 

In four divisions the author pursues 
his subject: “Faces about the Manger,” 
“Faces Along the Way,” “The Faces of 
the Twelve,” and “Faces of the Pas- 
sion Week.” The first of these treats of 
the characters peculiar to Luke’s early 
chapters and is a character study of 
such people as Zacharias and his wife, 
Simeon and Anna, and Herod the 
Great, without, of course, being able to 
reflect any direct effect from contact 
with Christ. The second runs ali the 
way from John the Baptist to Nico- 
demus, from the Samaritan woman to 
Zacchaeus, from the rich young ruler to 
Salome. It includes the three Bethany 
characters of Mary, Martha, and Laz- 
arus. The third section is self-descrip- 
tive. The fourth treats of political fig- 
ures such as Annas, Pilate, and Herod 
Antipas, incidental figures such as Si- 
mon of Cyrene and the thief on the 
cross, and other disciples such as Jo- 
seph of Arimathea, Mary Magdalene, 
and Cleopas, the last named making a 
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somewhat unusual but very appropriate 
close for such a study. 

The author draws more from the 
Fourth Gospel than from the Synoptics, 
and he handles the Gospels, as a rule, 
in an uncritical manner. This affects his 
work adversely only in such a case as 
that of Judas who is treated so differ- 
ently in John from the picture in the 
first three. 

As would be expected, Dr. Rolston 
manifests many good insights in these 
character studies. For example, he dis- 
tinguishes well between the sense in 
which Zacharias’ hope was realized and 
that in which it was not. He makes a 
good study of Nicodemus’ unintentional 
involvement of himself, of the kind of 
belief that is beyond the faith of Thom- 
as, of the meaning of truth as Pilate 
brushed it aside. He often makes the 
study of the character in question the 
occasion for analyzing related material, 
as the study of the responsibility of peo- 
ple in general in connection with Bar- 
abbas or of the significance of the cross 
in the scene of Simon of Cyrene. He 
sometimes makes use of good imagina- 
tion, as in his relation of Jesus to his 
foster-father Joseph at the point of toil, 
or in such character studies as those of 
Mary, Salome, and Andrew. He at- 
tempts successfully some modern appli- 
cations, as in the dilemma of the mod- 
ern zealot who dropped the first atomic 
bomb, or the particular problems met 
by one who attempts to be a secret dis- 
ciple, or the modern tendency to ma- 
nipulate the laws of psychology in dis- 
tinction to the forthrightness of such a 
disciple as Nathanael. 

On the other hand, the book often 
presents a rather unimaginative repeti- 


tion of the biblical story, told in a dull 
style of short sentences that are rather 
preachy. There is frequent repetition of 
a phrase such as “We do not know . . .” 
or “We can be sure that...” It is not 
easy to understand why the writer 
makes use of the Authorized Version 
for most of his quotes when he does 
take a number from the Revised Stand- 
ard Version, and it is particularly 
strange to find some from the Ameri- 
can Standard Version that is now re- 
tired from public use. There is a cau- 
tious tendency to underdo the Gospels’ 
strong emphases, as Jesus’ sharpness 
with his mother or the wonder of old 
Simeon’s graciousness to the Gentiles, or 
the terrible significance of the “night” 
in the Fourth Gospel, or the delicacy of 
the impact between John the Baptist 
and Jesus. There is often a rather easy 
moralizing that misses the compelling 
prophetic challenge in Jesus’ words and 
attitudes. There is much omission in the 
study of such important disciples as 
John and Peter, while of necessity the 
author had to do guess-work on such as 
John’s brother James, who does not 
often appear as an individual, or on 
James the son of Alphaeus. Sometimes 
a sideline is lugged in, as the need for 
baptism in the study of Joseph of Ari- 
mathaea or the occasions on which Je- 
sus might approve of war even though 
he was not a Zealot. The concluding 
study on “The Face of Christ” is mostly 
a summary of the character studies of 
the book and perhaps misses the op- 
portunity to sketch vividly the face of 
Christ as it might be drawn from his 
attitudes and language. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribu- 
tion of such a book as this is to bring 
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Allegory and Event 


R. P. C. Hanson. This major contribution to recent 
studies of Origen analyzes the debt all Biblical interpret- 
ers owe to the founding father of the critical commen- 
tary. At the same time Dr. Hanson calls attention to the 
disconcerting aspects of Origen’s works, which are rooted 
in Alexandrian philosophy and in an allegory not based 
on historical event. The book also covers Origen’s doc- 
trines of inspiration and accommodation. $6.00 


God in the Eternal Present 


Cart G. Howe. In a fresh, exciting way, Dr. Howie dis- 
cusses the high points of a living Christian faith and 
speaks of the God who meets each one of us in the pres- 
ent. Useful for sermon ideas, study, and inspiration. 
Foreword by Floyd V. Filson. $2.25 


Adventures in Parenthood 


W. TAaLiaAFERRO THOMPsSON’s second book on Christian 
family living (already published, An Adventure in Love) 
discusses: fathers as parents, children’s basic drives, dis- 
cipline problems, and religion in the home. Excellent for 
use with study groups. $2.50 


How to Study the Bible Series 


Joseru M. Getrys. Two new books have been added to 
this popular, paper-bound series: How to Study Acts 
($2.00) and How to Teach Acts ($1.25). 








Coming in May: 
A Shorter Commentary on Romans 
Karl Barth $3.00 
The Christ of the Earliest Christians 
William M. Ramsay $3.00 
The Idea of Equality 
George L. Abernethy $6.00 
Worship in Ancient Israel 
A. S. Herbert Paper, $1.50 
The Gospel on Campus 
Charles McCoy and Neely McCarter Paper, $1.50 
Growing and Learning in the Kindergarten 
Mamie W. Heinz $3.00 
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added emphasis to the inexhaustible 
treasures that often lie hidden in the 
brief sayings of the Master or in the 
cryptic descriptions of the Gospel 
writers, 

JuLIAN Price Love 





The Letter to the Romans: Translated 
with an Introduction and Interpre- 
tation, by W1LLIAM Barciay. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1958. 


243 pp. $2.50. 


THESE volumes of The Daily Bible 
Study series by the Lecturer in New 
Testament language and in Hellenistic 
Greek at the University of Glasgow are 
rapidly becoming widely known and 
used in this country. The aim of the 
series is “to make the results of modern 
scholarship available to the non-techni- 
cal reader in a form that it does not 
require a theological education to 
understand; and then to seek to make 
the New Testament books relevant to 
life and work today.” In this volume 
on Romans Professor Barclay goes a 
long way toward accomplishing his 
purpose. 

The method is to give a short intro- 
duction and then, beginning at the be- 
ginning, to discuss Paul’s letter by tak- 
ing a few verses (usually four to eight) 
at the time and writing some two to 
four pages of commentary thereon. Ac- 
cordingly, Romans is divided into sev- 
enty-one study units. 

Barclay’s work reflects and ac- 
knowledges the scholarship of C. H. 
Dodd, Anders Nygren, William Sanday, 
A. C. Headlam, and others. Of these 
C. H. Dodd’s strong influence is very 
apparent. 
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The strongest element of this com- 
mentary is the author’s ability to ex- 
plain the origin and changing meaning 
of some key Pauline words in a manner 
which is of interest to the reader who 
does not read Greek and which will 
open to him many doors in the multi- 
roomed mansion of Paul’s mind. Also, 
Barclay’s general knowledge of customs 
in the first century Roman world en- 
ables him to display the richness of 
some characteristically Pauline ideas, 
such as the concept of the Christian’s 
adoption through Christ into the family 
of God (pp. 110-112 on 8:12-17). 
Equal familiarity with Jewish religious 
beliefs and customs would have made 
this commentary even better; for ex- 
ample, better knowledge of the mean- 
ing of the cult sacrifice within Judaism 
of the first century might have made 
possible a more luminous discussion of 
Romans 3:19-26 (pp. 53-56). 

Barclay’s glaring weakness is that he 
is a poor writer. Examples of awkward 
phraseology, clumsy sentence structure, 
and undue repetition abound. Accord- 
ingly, the translation and explanations 
of Paul’s involved manner of expression 
are sometimes more confusing than 
illuminating. What Professor Barclay 
needs more than anything else is a com- 
petent and kind editor like the one who 
helped clarify Thomas Wolfe’s sentence 
structure, 

However, even including this con- 
siderable weakness, this volume meets 
the kind of need described in its aim 
better than anything known to this 
reviewer. 


James L. McALLIsTER, JR. 
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The Unity of Mankind: The Message 
of Ephesians on Unity in Christ, by 
CHESTER WARREN Quimsy. The 
Warner Press, Anderson, Indiana, 


1958. 160 pp. $3.50. 


In Chapter 1 Professor Quimby ana- 
lyzes the natural, artificial, and personal 
differences which divide the world, con- 
cluding that since the differences of 
race, geography, and natural ability, 
among others, are with us always, the 
unity of mankind can be achieved only 
on a level where the differences, though 
real, no longer matter. Then he turns 
to see what Ephesians has to say to our 
divided world. In this letter is the 
startling news that the mystery of God’s 
purpose is known: to unify all man- 
kind in Christ. That this is God’s in- 
tention is not speculation; it is known 
as the unification happens to the early 
Christians through Christ. The hoped- 
for unity, then, is not something which 
we achieve, but something which God 
creates by his grace: “by vanquishing 
all sin, especially the sin of the indi- 
vidual heart” (p. 92). But this gift of 
God’s grace man must humbly receive; 
otherwise, God is helpless. All our 
other attempts at unity, then, are in 
vain, for unity can be a reality only 
when Christ has transformed the souls 
of individuals. 


The instrument for the realization of 
this unity is the church, but Quimby 
finds the divided church a sorry witness 
to unity. Main Street denominationa- 
lism makes a mockery of “top-level” 
ecumenicity. God’s primary concern 
for unity is ignored in our secondary 
concern for creeds, literal interpreta- 
tions, theories of the Lord’s Supper, etc. 


Unity does not necessitate uniformity 
or conformity, but encompasses wide 
diversity. But how? Certainly not in 
sects and denominations, which con- 
stantly break the unity. Yet certainly 
not by overlooking the differences; such 
a unity would be meaningless. Quim- 
by’s suggestion seems to be this: that 
we truly repent of our pride and fear, 
which cause the divisions, and that with 
a bold “will-to-do” we concentrate 
more on the unity, about which the 
Bible is explicit, and less on the “‘theo- 
logical” issues about which the Bible is 
silent. Most readers, I fear, will not 
find this too helpful. 

Of course, much that Quimby says 
is good; but unfortunately it is what 
almost everyone who would read this 
book already knows. It fails at the 
point where real help is needed. 


WiLuiAM H. CHALKER 





The Letter To The Hebrews: Trans- 
lated with an Introduction and In- 
terpretation, by WILLIAM BarRCLay. 
Second Edition. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1957. 231 pp. 
$2.50. 


Barciay in The Daily Study Bible 
series has embarked upon a needful 
and practical course. His volumes on 
Mark, Luke, John (two volumes), 
Acts, and Corinthians have had a warm 
welcome. Originally published by the 
St. Andrews Press, Edinburgh, in 1955, 
these books are now published in 
America. The present volume is the 
seventh to appear. William Barclay is 
lecturer in New Testament and Hel- 
lenistic Greek at the University of Glas- 
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gow and a minister in the Church of 
Scotland. His A New Testament Word- 
book and More New Testament Words 
have provided help for recent exegetical 
teaching and preaching. 

While on a vacation trip in the Sum- 
mer of 1957, this reviewer and his wife 
attended a service of worship in which 
the minister was working his way 
through Hebrews in a series of sermons. 
I was impressed with the goal and am- 
bition of my fellow minister and re- 
solved to do likewise—someday! Even 
Barclay states that Hebrews is “for the 
person of today, the most difficult book 
in the whole New Testament” (p. ix). 
This volume may stimulate the minister 
and the qualified church school teacher 
to open up a mine of rich ore. 

The author presents a running com- 
mentary following the content of the 
book. Like a true scholar, he draws 
upon the work of previous commenta- 
tors. For him A. B. Bruce “stands 
supreme” among all interpreters. Bar- 
clay is at his best in the exposition of 
the meanings of words and in visualiz- 
ing the background panorama. His 
purpose to make “the results of modern 
scholarship available to the non-techni- 
cal reader” is most worthy. However, 
the conclusions of critical problems are 
not necessarily matters which are settled 
once and for all. Let us hope that this 
scholarly and well-written volume will 
stimulate others to appreciate this diffi- 
cult New Testament book. 


Wm. CARDWELL Prout 





Christ in the New Testament, by 
Cuartes M. Laymon. Abingdon 


Press, New York and Nashville, 
1958. 256 pp. $3.50. 


Tue sub-title, “A study of the portrayal 
of Jesus as the early church knew him,” 
supplements the title and in some meas- 
ure limits the scope of the volume. The 
author uses the portrait concept to re- 
flect important characteristics of Jesus 
as he is revealed in the changing back- 
ground of the church’s life and ex- 
perience. He recognizes the danger that 
this procedure may stress variety to the 
neglect of the unity of his life and 
ministry. 

There are separate chapters on the 
Acts, the letter to the Hebrews, and the 
Revelation to John. Other New Testa- 
ment books are dealt with in such logi- 
cal arrangements as the Pauline Epis- 
tles, the Synoptic Gospels, and the Jo- 
hannine Writings. Four chapters are 
devoted to the Pauline Epistles in which 
titles there are four words and phrases 
used to lift up certain characteristic dif- 
ferences between the portrayals. These 
are: Sources, Salvation, the Church 
and its Sacraments, and God and Es- 
chatology. Similarly, the portraiture 
reflected in the Synoptic Gospels em- 
phasizes this situational character and 
the Gospel writers as interpreters. These 
illustrations are typical of the entire 
treatment. 

There is nothing new in the material 
from the point of view of Scripture in- 
terpretation or the story of the life of 
Jesus, except that the particular tech- 
nique used is somewhat different from 
the usual portrayal of Jesus’ life and 
teaching. 

The sixteenth and last chapter has 
the title, “One Lord and One Faith.” 
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This is a departure from those chapters 
which dealt specifically with a book or 
books, but maintains the same empha- 
ses on unity and diversity. 


Patrick H. CARMICHAEL 





The Crucial Task of Theology, by E. 
AsHBy JoHNsoN. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Virginia, 1958. 222 pp. 
$5.00. 


Tuts scholarly work is significant in 
that it deals critically and ably with the 
over-all task of theology in a time of 
widespread confusion and neglect with- 
in this area. It is a prolegomenal work 
of real stature. 

On the positive side, Dr. Johnson 
shows clearly the necessity of theology’s 
expressing itself in symbolic language, 
rather than the exact and literal terms 
of science. A wealth of illustrations 
from Scripture and devotional literature 
is given in support of this view. Also 
he demonstrates cogently how theology 
relates all forms and interests of know- 
ledge, and so becomes indispensable to 
any serious view of life. Theology is 
described as going beyond both science 
and philosophy in its existential grasp, 
as man responds to “the ultimate.” 
Herein, commitment is an important 
element in knowing. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the author 
stresses the subjective elements within 
Christianity to the extent of minimiz- 
ing the objective patterns found in his- 
toric religious experience, especially in 
the developments that center in the 
events of Bible history. 

Much attention is given here to the 
method by which theology states its 
conclusions, without a sufficient evalua- 
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tion either of the sources of truth upon 
which theology works, or the logic by 
which it derives its claims. 

The book is to be recommended for 
its incisive account of the nature of re- 
ligious truth, and for its effective em- 
phasis upon the need for the communi- 
cation of the Christian message in our 
time. It is important as a guidepost for 
theological reconstruction, and perhaps 
as prophecy of a day of clearer vision. 


James OVERHOLSER 





Christian Affirmations in a Secular Age, 
by Giovanni Miecce. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1958. 170 


pp. $3.75. 


Tuis is an informal and fairly simple 
exposition of some of the basic Chris- 
tian doctrines, by the distinguished 
Waldensian scholar from Rome. In 
many ways, it is a very important 
book. In a rather fatuous introduction, 
the translator of the book, Bishop 
Stephen Neill, declares that Miegge and 
he are the only representatives alive of 
a new theological movement, post- 
Barthian liberalism. I’m not sure that 
the label is helpful, but it is certain that 
Neill’s sense of standing alone is more 
than slightly misguided. 

The book itself reminds one of Old- 
ham’s incomparable Life is Commit- 
ment. Miegge has the same sensitive- 
ness to the reality of secularism and its 
power, and his tenth chapter called 
“The Messenger and the Message” has 
some of the wisest remarks on evan- 
gelism and apologetics that you can find 
anywhere today. Miegge asks us, like 
Bonhoeffer, to take seriously the adult- 
hood of the world, and to learn to com- 
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municate to men in their strength and 
power, not merely in their occasional 
weakness and despair. The structure of 
Miegge’s thought owes a good deal to 
Karl Barth, but the style of his expo- 
sition and the form of its expression to 
modern man has none of Barth’s windy 
stridency. One can imagine European 
humanists like Silone looking over the 
author’s shoulder and listening to his 
persuasive and humble reformulations 
of traditional beliefs. This may blaze 
no new theological trails, but it is a 
simple and sensitive restatement of 
where we are today, and can be warm- 
ly commended. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON 





Great Themes in Theology, edited by 
Lynn LEAVENWORTH. The Judson 
Press, Chicago, 1958. 219 pp. $3.00. 


THE seven chapters represent some of 
the “Study Papers Prepared for Ameri- 
can Baptist Theological Conferences.” 
Each author is responsible for the state- 
ments in his chapter, but each of them 
had a committee of men, most of them 
active pastors, working with him. Al- 
though a symposium, the chapters 
represent a unity of viewpoint. The 
book is Baptist-centered in its thinking, 
but open-minded, irenic, and self-criti- 
cal. There is a recognition, for example, 
that much of Baptist thinking is inade- 
quate in its conception of the Old 
Testament and of the church. Interest- 
ingly enough, while “believer baptism” 
is stressed, no attention is given to a 
mode of baptism. All of the chapters 
are well done. The two that appealed 
particularly to this reviewer are those 


on “The Biblical Basis of the Gospel,” 
which has fine insights, and “God and 
the Natural Order,” which has some 
original thinking. The chapter on “A 
Baptist Theology of Church Order” 
will be of great interest to members of 
other communions and a stimulus to 
Baptist thinking. A minor slip is the use 
on page 164 of “discreet” where “dis- 
crete” must be intended. An index 
would have been helpful. 


J. J. Murray 





Steps To Christian Understanding, 
edited by R. J. W. Bevan. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1958. 


209 pp. $3.50. 
Steps To Christian Understanding is 


an attempt to communicate the Chris- 
tian faith to intelligent laymen and stu- 
dents. The book was edited by a teach- 
er of Bible in a Technical High School 
in Britain. Among the contributors are 
Herbert Butterfield, Frederick W. Dilli- 
stone, David Cairns, Nathaniel Mick- 
lem, Norman Snaith, and others from 
whom we have come to expect so much. 

The book is subdivided under three 
headings: God and The World, God 
and Man, and Doctrines of The Chris- 
tian Faith. The book is primarily an 
attempt at understanding and clarify- 
ing Christian faith. It was prepared 
for serious seekers and not especially for 
scholars. In this purpose it succeeds 
very well. It takes into compass con- 
temporary credos, especially of scien- 
tism, and works step by step to a mature 
understanding of the distinctive quali- 
ties of Christian faith. In this respect it 
answers real questions of contemporary 
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man. It is scholarly but simple, pro- 
found but clear. The theology of the 
book is enlightened, truthful, and bibli- 
cally oriented. 

The book is especially recommended 
for laymen and students. It is hoped 
that it will enjoy a wide reading. 


J. Ropert Keever, Jr. 





Man’s Estimate of Man, by E. H. 
RoBERTSON. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1958. 125 pp. $2.25. 


Tus short book contrasts some con- 
temporary estimates of man’s place in 
the universe with the Christian under- 
standing of man. This is a rather large 
theme for such a small book, yet it is 
done quite well. After sketching the 
modern predicament of man in broad 
strokes, Robertson rapidly discourses on 
the three most prevalent notions, 
Freudianism, Existentialism, and Marx- 
ism. With this out of the way, he 
spends the last half of the book in a 
discourse on the Christian view of man. 
In this last half, the author notes the 
Christian idea, its Old Testament root- 
age, the Pauline interpretation, and 
more recent developments in Christian 
thought. 
Harovp C, PERDUE 





The Man in the Mirror: Studies in the 
Christian Understanding of Selfhood, 
by ALEXANDER MILLER. Doubleday 
and Company, New York, 1958. 
186 pp. $3.95. 

Tue chapters in this little book con- 

stitute the William Belden Noble Lec- 


tures delivered at Harvard University 
in 1957. The author predicts great 
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days ahead in the age-long relation of 
the church of Christ to the scholarly 
community, and expresses the hope that 
these studies may be of some Christian 
use in this good cause. As the title im- 
plies, he makes use of the figure of a 
mirror in setting forth his observations. 

The mirror of history reveals in part 
what man is like. But a true under- 
standing of ourselves comes only from 
a right relationship to Jesus Christ. The 
contemporary dialogue between Chris- 
tianity and culture is centered about 
the nature of the human person. Al- 
ways this has been true. The real self 
is the social self, which comes to full 
growth in the church, through partici- 
pation in concern for the needs of man- 
kind, 

And so we are brought back once 
more to the profound teaching of the 
New Testament—that he who would 
truly find himself must lose his life for 
the sake of the fellowship. The last 
great enemy of human personality is 
death. But if the self has been crucified 
with Christ, it is set free from all fear 
and prepared to serve God with un- 
divided loyalty. 

The book has added value because 
of the large number of apt citations 
from contemporary authorities in the- 
ology, philosophy, psychology, and 
ethics. 

P. H. Gwynn, Jr. 





What, Then, Is Man? A Symposium 
of Theology, Psychology, and Psy- 
chiatry. Concordia Publishing House, 
Saint Louis, Missouri, 1958. 356 pp. 

Wuat is to be the position of the 

church, more especially of the confes- 
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sional Lutheran Church in regard to 
the insights and concepts of psychology 
and psychiatry? This book was pub- 
lished as the results of a study autho- 
rized by the Missouri Synod Lutherans 
to consider this question. Most of us 
would agree with those who described 
their sense of need for such a study by 
pointing out that both psychology and 
psychiatry have contributed too much 
to the understanding of human nature 
to be ignored; and yet both often pro- 
ceed as though theology did not exist, 
or was a superstition of a past age. 

This study was not designed to es- 
tablish or support or even to defend the 
sciences of psychology and psychiatry 
or the Christian doctrine of man. In- 
stead it seeks to set forth a brief exposi- 
tion of the Christian doctrine, some of 
the basic facts and theories of psy- 
chology and, as its chief work, seeks to 
make a beginning at the conceptual 
analysis of the relations between these 
two systems of ideas. 

The contributors, who are all well 
qualified for the task they have under- 
taken are: Dr. Paul Meehl, Head of 
the Department of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, chairman of the sym- 
posium; Dr. Richard Klann, Lutheran 
campus pastor of the New York area 
and a graduate student who earned his 
doctorate under Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Paul Tillich; Dr. Alfred Schmieding, 
professor of psychology at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Illinois, 
for the past three decades and now re- 
tired; Dr. Kenneth Breimeier, head of 
the field-work program at Concordia 
Seminary; and Dr. Sophie Schroeder- 
Sloman, a practicing psychiatrist in 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


The value of this study will not be 
limited to the Lutheran Church alone. 
Some of us will be inclined to believe 
that some of the thrusts which are made 
against Calvanism are actually thrusts 
made at the authors’ interpretation of 
Calvinism. Certainly the theology of 
the book as was to be expected is the 
theology of Lutheranism, but for the 
most part this is not a denominational 
study. Both ministers and psycholo- 
gists will find valuable material here. 
The study seeks to look at problems 
suggested to the committee as the 
result of a survey made and questions 
raised by pastors and psychologists. The 
committee reports that the pastors who 
were approached on the subject were 
primarily concerned about the status of 
moral law, objective guilt, and forgive- 
ness as dealt with—or ignored— in the 
psychologists’ thinking about people. 
The psychologists were concerned more 
with the Christian system’s apparent 
denial of scientific determinism, and its 
acceptance of a mind-body dualism. 
Both pastors and psychologists saw 
sources of conflict over the concepts of 
guilt, conversion, and original sin. No 
one would expect any study to provide 
final answers to these questions. This 
one, however, is of value because the 
contributors look at these questions as 
those who are competent in their own 
fields of study and experience but also 
have more than a superficial interest in 
and knowledge of the other fields in- 
volved. 

Cares E. S. KRAEMER 





On Creativity and the Unconscious, by 
SicmuND Freup. Edited by Benja- 
min Nelson. Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
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lishers, New York, 1958. 310 pp. 
$1.85. 


Freup is best known for his theory of 
the unconscious as a battleground of 
conflictual forces, and his epochal con- 
tributions to the understanding and 
treatment of neuroses through psy- 
choanalysis. But his work was not con- 
fined to the consulting room; he was 
also interested in the culture of man 
in its varied manifestations of creative 
expression. Consequently, the influence 
of Freudian theory has crossed many 
boundaries and given new impetus to 
man’s search to understand himself in 
his multiple interests and activities. 


This paperback on Creativity and the 
Unconscious is one of the Torchbooks 
in the Harper Library on Religion and 
Culture. The editor, Benjamin Nelson, 
has selected from the Collected Papers 
of Freud, fifteen papers on the psy- 
chology of art, literature, love, and re- 
ligion. In bringing together these scat- 
tered writings in relation to these themes 
the editor has also given appropriate 
introductions and annotations. 

Three essays grouped under religion 
are: (1) “Thoughts for the Times on 
War and Death” (1915); (2) “Dreams 
and Telepathy” (1922); and (3) “A 
Neurosis of Demoniacal Possession in 
the Seventeenth Century” (1923). 
While these are not the best known or 
most representative of Freud’s writings 
on religion, they do hold considerable 
interest for the student of religion. 

The first one is especially relevant 
to our time as we tread the brink of 
atomic warfare and annihilation. Civi- 
lization has not actually tamed the pas- 
sional nature of man; it may burst 
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forth in wanton destruction. Let us, 
therefore, search more deeply to under- 
stand and transform the inner life of 
man. 


Pau E. JoHNSON 





The Philosophy of Plotinus, by Em1Le 
Breuer. Translated by Joseph Tho- 
mas. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1958. 205 pp. $4.50. 


THE content of this monograph repre- 
sents almost a verbatim reproduction of 
the lectures given by Professor Bréhier 
at the Sorbonne during 1921-22. These 
lectures first appeared in the Revue des 
cours et conferences. 

The publishers felt that English- 
speaking students of Plotinus failed to 
grasp the tremendous influence exer- 
cised by Plotinus on men like Augus- 
tine, Descartes, and Hegel as well as 
on modern theologians and _philoso- 
phers. The “gloomy Dean” Inge is one 
of these modern theologians. Hence, 
the publication of these lectures in 
English. 

It is difficult to say what impact, if 
any, such a monograph would make on 
modern man, who is constantly trying 
to find his fulfilment in the great mael- 
strom of “Society.” The Plotinian idea 
of the contemplative mystic, “who is 
alone with the supreme principle which 
he has attained because he has succes- 
sively abandoned all finite and definite 
reality” is completely foreign and re- 
pugnant to modern man. The con- 
templative mystic is also foreign to the 
New Testament. It is true that modern 
man must “take time to be holy” 
since “the world is too much with 
him.” However, contemplative mys- 
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ticism based upon the idea that “sarks” 
is essentially evil, is a negation of both 
the goodness of God’s creation and the 
constant need for witnessing in the 
world. Upon re-reading Plotinus, one 
must conclude that “Christianity is not 
like this.” 
Louis SHEIN 





The Interpretation of the Bible, by 
James D. Woop. Gerald Duckworth 
and Co. Ltd., London, 1958. 184 pp. 
10s. 6d. 


Tus excellent historical treatise of the 
theme will be very gladly received and 
used by specialists and laymen alike 
since it would appear to be the best 
in its field since Frederick W. Farrar’s 
classic, The History of Interpretation, 
long since out of print. 

The author is the professor of bibli- 
cal languages, criticism and exegesis, 
Scottish Congregational College, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. This compact volume 
treats in an interesting and very read- 
able way, with all due recognition of 
sources as demanded by scholarship, the 
whole problem of how correctly to 
understand the Bible. In thirteen brief 
chapters the fascinating story as to the 
methods and principles of Scripture in- 
terpretation in the various historical 
eras is told. 

Teachers of this subject will find 
here a textbook long needed. The vir- 
tues of Dean Farrar’s classic are in- 
cluded with less of the technical which 
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so many students can not fully compre- 
hend. There is a glossary of the termi- 
nology of interpretation. There are 
surprise revelations as to the “liberality” 
of certain of the leaders of the past 
centuries as they found truth in the 
Bible. There are various devices of the 
mediaevals whereby they resolved such 
passages in the Old or in the New 
Testament which, literally interpreted, 
were believed to be nonacceptable. 

The chapters entitled, ““The Nine- 
teenth Century,” ‘““The Twentieth Cen- 
tury: Reaction and Recovery,” and 
“Interpretation Today,” are especially 
well done. What an advance in the 
health of official Christendom today 
would be experienced were its ecclesi- 
astical or theological leaders always 
among those who practice the kindly 
observations and directions of this book. 
Certain denominations are subjected to 
the tyranny of the ecclesiastic. Other 
denominations are plagued by the non- 
scholarly vagaries of an unbridled “Bib- 
liolatry.” Too often we Christians are 
guilty of straining at gnats in biblical 
exegesis, all the while swallowing the 
camels of vices contrary to the proper 
fruits of God, the Holy Spirit. As the 
author implies over and over again, 
the Word of God is to be found in the 
Scripture, but oh how many are not 
qualified either educationally or spiri- 
tually to find this Word for our time 
and for all time. 


Gaius JACKSON SLOSSER 
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